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IF  youth  and  summer  fade  for  you,  you  leave  youth  and 
summer  behind  you  as  you  pass  along — behind  in  hearts 
which  mere  realism  would  make  always  old,  and  counting 
their  slothful  beats  under  the  gray  of  a  sky  without  sun 
or  stars  ;  wherefore  I  pray  you  to  consider  how  magnifi- 
cent a  mission  the  singer's  is — to  harmonise  your  life  with 
your  song,  and  toss  your  flowers,  as  your  child  does, 
heavenward,  with  heavenward  eyes.  Think  only  of  this 
when  you  talk  with  my  sorrowing  friend,  and  you  will  do 
him  good,  as  you  have  done  me,  without  being  able  to 
guess  how  a  seeker  after  the  Beautiful,  such  as  you, 
carries  us  along  with  him  on  his  way ;  so  that  we,  too, 
look  out  for  beauty,  and  see  it  in  the  wild-flowers  to 
which  we  had  been  blind  before.  Lvtton 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

WAYFARING  does  not  merely  signify  the  record  of 
a  tramp  from  place  to  place,  the  account  of  what 
the  WAYFARER  sees  with  his  eyes  and  hears  with 
his  ears.  What  is  of  most  import  is  that  which 
appeals  to  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  or  the 
imaginative  part  of  man.  Poetry  emphasizes 
beauties  before  only  half  seen,  and  formulates  and 
even  creates  appreciations  till  then  in  embryo  or 
unconceived.  The  Editor  has  therefore  appealed 
to  the  great  writers  to  tell  people  something  of 
what  he,  as  a  WAYFARER,  thinks  and  feels,  but 
cannot  adequately  express. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  some  of  the  selections 
are  hardly  apposite.  For  instance,  'The  Cry  of 
the  Children.'  What  has  that  to  do  with  way- 
faring? Much,  or  nothing?  All  the  Editor  can 
say  is  that,  when  swinging  along  the  high  road,  or 
striding  over  moor  or  fell,  in  the  vigour  of  glad 
health,  rejoicing  in  the  joy  of  living,  there  has  at 
times,  nay,  often,  arisen  in  him  a  feeling  of  sad 
sympathy  with  those 

To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Is  banned  and  barred,  forbidden  fare. 

And  surely  he  is  not  alone  in  such  feelings  at  such 
times.  These  premises  conceded,  the  Editor  has 


confined  himself,  implicitly  at  least,  to  Wayfaring 
in  the  Home  Land.  He  has,  consequently,  deemed 
it  inconsistent  to  include  in  his  selection  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  foreign  authors  and,  therefore, 
translations  (with  the  exception  of  the  passage 
from  Byron,  adapted  from  the  Purgatorio,  on  page 
187).  Again,  as  the  volume  is  intended  for  modern 
Englishmen,  the  selections  are  in  modern  English, 
in  a  language  understanded  of  the  people,  and 
owing  to  a  perhaps  too  rigid  adherence  to  this 
plan,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  include 
Chaucer  and  sundry  other  writers. 

The  difficulties  of  copyright  have  been — the 
usual  difficulties,  and,  the  Editor  trusts,  afford, 
without  further  explanation,  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  absence  of  many  passages  the  reader  might 
otherwise  expect  to  find. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  un- 
varying courtesy  of  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 
who  is  represented  in  this  Anthology  by  'The 
Last  Walk  from  Boar's  Hill';  and  the  Editor 
wishes  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  follow- 
ing authors,  publishers,  and  holders  of  copyrights 
who  have  most  kindly  and  readily  given  permission 
to  use  extracts  : — To  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy ;  to  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bell ;  to 
Mr.  David  Douglas  and  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Professor  Blackie  ;  to  Messrs.  Macmillan,  as 
the  publishers  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  F.  T. 
Palgrave,  and  Principal  Shairp  ;  to  Miss  Harriett 
Jay,  the  representative,  and  Messrs.  Chatto  and 


Windus,  the  publishers,  of  the  late  Robert 
Buchanan  ;  to  Mr.  Nutt,  the  publisher  of  the  late 
W.  E.  Henley  ;  to  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus, 
the  publishers  and  owners  of  the  copyright  of  the 
late  Richard  Jefferies'  Open  Air,  from  which  the 
extracts  of  his  work  in  this  book  are  taken ;  and  to 
Mr.  George  Allen,  the  publisher  of  the  late  John 
Ruskin. 


SPRING-TIME    AND    MORN 
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For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

Song  of  Solomon  \\.  n. 

The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth. 

Song  of  Solomon  ii.  12. 

The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 

Song  of  Solomon  ii.  12. 


Morning  Hymn 

"VT  EW  every  morning  is  the  love 

Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove  ; 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray  ; 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  Heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 
Be  set  to  hallow  all  we  find, 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 
God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be, 
As  more  of  Heaven  in  each  we  see  : 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more  ;  content  with  these, 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease, 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go  : — 
The  secret  this  of  rest  below. 
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Only,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above  ; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 

To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 

Keble 


The  High-Priest  comes  forth 

"Tj^ORTH  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the 
tent  of  purple  and  scarlet, 

Issued  the  sun,  the  great  High-Priest,  in  his  gar- 
ments resplendent, 

Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  in  letters  of  light,  on  his 
forehead, 

Round  the  hem  of  his  robe  the  golden  bells  and 
pomegranates. 

Blessing  the  world  he  came,  and  the  bars  of  vapour 
beneath  him 

Gleamed  like  a  grate  of  brass,  and  the  sea  at  his 

feet  was  a  laver. 

Longfellow 


The  Spring  Walk 

Tj^ROM  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill, 

Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens,  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 
The  hawthorn  whitens,  and  the  juicy  groves 
Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 
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Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  display^, 

In  full  luxuriance,  to  the  sighing  gales  ; 

Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining  brake, 

And  the  birds  sing  conceal'd.     At  once  array'd 

In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year, 

By  Nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand, 

The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 

With  lavish  fragrance  ;  while  the  promised  fruit 

Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceived, 

Within  its  crimson  folds.     Now  from  the  town, 

Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  and  noisome  damps, 

Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields, 

Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling 

drops 

From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  sweetbriar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk. 

Thomson 


Morning  Paean  of  Adam  and  Eve 

'""PHESE  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 

Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
This  wondrous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible  if  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works,  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine  : 
Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
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And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing,  ye  in  heav'n. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  Night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  praise. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou 

fall'st. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
Air  and  ye  elements  the  oldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  charge 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise, 
Whether  to  dark  with  clouds  the  uncoloured  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 
Rising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 
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His  praise  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains  and  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices  all  ye  living  souls,  ye  birds, 

That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise  ; 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise, 

Hail  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good  ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  conceal'd, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Milton 


The  Worship  of  Spring 

T  S  it  merely  a  fancy  that  we  English,  the  educated 
people  among  us  at  least,  are  losing  that  love 
for  the  spring  which  among  our  old  forefathers  rose 
almost  to  worship  ?  that  the  perpetual  miracle  of 
the  budding  leaves  and  the  returning  song-birds 
awakes  no  longer  in  us  the  astonishment  which  it 
awoke  yearly  among  the  dwellers  in  the  old  world, 
when  the  sun  was  a  god  who  was  sick  to  death 
each  winter,  and  returned  in  spring  to  life  and 
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health,  and  glory ;  when  the  death  of  Adonis,  at 
the  autumnal  equinox,  was  wept  over  by  the  Syrian 
women,  and  the  death  of  Baldur,  in  the  colder 
north,  by  all  living  things,  even  to  the  dripping 
trees,  and  the  rocks  furrowed  by  the  autumn  rains  ; 
when  Freya,  the  goddess  of  youth  and  love,  went 
forth  over  the  earth  each  spring,  while  the  flowers 
broke  forth  under  her  tread  over  the  brown  moors, 
and  the  birds  welcomed  her  with  song ;  when, 
according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  the  Goths  and  South 
Swedes  had,  on  the  return  of  spring,  a  mock  battle 
between  summer  and  winter,  and  welcomed  the 
returning  splendour  of  the  sun  with  dancing  and 
mutual  feasting,  rejoicing  that  a  better  season  for 
fishing  and  hunting  was  approaching?  To  those 
simpler  children  of  a  simpler  age,  in  more  direct 
contact  with  the  daily  and  yearly  facts  of  Nature, 
and  more  dependent  on  them  for  their  bodily  food 
and  life,  winter  and  spring  were  the  two  great 
facts  of  existence ;  the  symbols,  the  one  of  death, 
the  other  of  life  ;  and  the  battle  between  the  two — 
the  battle  of  the  sun  with  darkness,  of  winter  with 
spring,  of  death  with  life,  of  bereavement  with 
love— lay  at  the  root  of  all  their  myths  and  all 
their  creeds. 

Charles  Kingsley 


Sunrise  on  London 

~G*ARTH  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair. 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 
This  City  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky  ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  its  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill  ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will. 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

Wordsworth 


Sunrise  on  the  Fells 

TJ*VEN  when  I  had  reached  Castlengg,  my 
shadow  was  falling  black  and  hard  on  my 
left,  though  from  behind  the  sombre  mass  of  the 
Helvellyn  range  broad  bands  of  splendour  were 
streaming  up  to  the  zenith,  and  the  whole  eastern 
sky  was  radiant  with  the  approach  of  day. 

'  But  when  the  rosy-fingered  dawn,  daughter  of 

the   mist,    appeared,'  .  .  .  the    prospect   became 

surpassingly  lovely.     Below,  the  lake  changed,  as 

if  by  magic,  from  a  dull  leaden  hue  to  silver  sheen, 
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shot  here  and  there  with  streaks  of  transparent 
blue ;  above,  Grisedale  Pike  first  blushed  to  the 
kiss  of  the  sun  ;  then  Causey  Pike  and  the  New- 
lands  Fells  flushed  into  delicate  beauty,  but  the 
dark  Borrowdale  and  Eskdale  Fells  still  refused  to 
lift  their  misty  veils  to  the  salute  of  the  bridegroom 
as  he  issued  from  his  chamber. 

Even  in  the  enchanted  vision  from  the  road 
above  Rakefoot  I  had  not  recognised  the  full 
magic  of  the  sunlight.  All  people  who  have  come 
to  Keswick  by  rail  from  Penrith  or  by  coach  from 
Grasmere,  must  be  familiar  with  the  southern 
aspect  of  Saddleback.  Grand  and  impressive  it 
may  be,  but  rather  forbidding  than  attractive. 
When  I  looked  that  morning,  I  stood  still  involun- 
tarily, and  gazed  in  absolute  amazement.  All  the 
barren  dependent  fells,  all  the  sullen  cloughs,  all 
the  repellent  precipices  were  glowing  with  the 
most  varied  and  the  most  beautifully  harmonised 
shades  of  rose  pink,  with  here  and  there  bright 
points  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  like  rubies  from 
the  treasury  of  the  mountain  genii. 

C.  E.  B. 


The  Footsteps  of  Morning 

XT  OW  morning  from  her  Orient  chamber  came, 
And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill ; 
Crowning  its  lawny  crest  with  amber  flame, 
Silv'ring  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill  ; 


Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distil, 

And  after  parting  beds  of  simple  flowers, 

By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  fill, 

Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers, 

And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright 
Vicing  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below, 
Whose  silken  fins,  and  golden  scales  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow  ; 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 
And  oared  himself  along  with  majesty  ; 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes  ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony, 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  the  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile, 
Or  rob  from  agdd  Lear  his  bitter  teen  : 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  seen, 
Of  all  that  ever  charmed  romantic  eye  : 
It  seemed  an  emerald  in  the  silver  sheen 
Of  the  bright  waters  ;  or  as  when  on  high, 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs  the  ccerulean 
sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipped  luxuriously 
Slopings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide, 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity, 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  side, 
As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried 


Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-tree  stem. 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  its  pride, 
In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  gem 
Outvieing  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem. 

Keats 


The  Hunting  Morning  (Cumberland) 

'T~IHE  meet  being  close  at  hand,  an  early  start  is 
unnecessary,  and  it  is  not  till  past  seven  that 
we  swing  cheerily  out  of  the  quiet  little  town  and 
follow  the  Greta  towards  Portinscale.  As  we  leave 
the  lane  for  the  meadow  path,  the  glorious  pano- 
rama of  the  Newlands  mountains  opens  on  our 
left,  Hindscarth,  most  elegant  and  least  frequented 
of  fells,  prominent  in  the  middle  distance.  Then 
through  Portinscale,  and  to  the  left  by  the  woods 
to  Catbells.  The  keen,  crisp  breath  of  the  morn- 
ing fills  our  lungs  and  exhilarates  our  blood ;  the 
sparkling  dew  of  the  ferns  lends  something  of  its 
freshness  ;  a  squirrel  makes  a  quick  dash  up  a 
trunk,  and  looks  down  on  us  with  enquiring  eyes, 
unafraid  ;  a  rabbit  scampers  through  the  bracken, 
turns,  halts,  and  watches  us.  All  is  life  and  peace 
and  loveliness.  O,  it  is  false  to  say  one  is  young 
but  once.  He  reneweth  our  youth  like  an  eagle  : 
He  filleth  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness.  '  With 
lavish  kindness  the  gifts  of  God  are  strown,'  and 
he  must  be  lower  than  a  heathen  who  does  not 
lift  up  his  heart  at  such  moments. 

C.  E.  B. 


The  Grey-Ey'd  Morn 

'"PHE   grey-ey'd  morn   smiles  on  the  frowning 

night, 

Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecke'd  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 
Now  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours, 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb  ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 
And  from  her  womb,  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find  : 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give  ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair 

use, 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 
And  vice  sometime  's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  med'cine  power  : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 


Two  such  opposed  kings  encamp  them  still 

In  man  as  well  as  herbs, — grace,  and  rude  will ; 

And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 

Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  the  plant. 

Shakespeare 


THE   FLOWERS  APPEAR 
ON   THE   EARTH 

The  Garden  of  Silence 

rT*HERE  is  a  garden  where  lilies 

And  roses  are  side  by  side  ; 
And  all  day  between  them  in  silence 
The  silken  butterflies  glide. 

I  may  not  enter  the  garden, 

Though  I  know  the  road  thereto  ; 
And  morn  by  morn  to  the  gateway 

I  see  the  children  go. 

They  bring  back  light  on  their  faces ; 

But  they  cannot  bring  back  to  me 
What  the  lilies  say  to  the  roses, 

Or  the  songs  of  the  butterflies  be. 

F.  T.  Palgrave 


Bridal  Song 

"D  OSES,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone, 
Not  royal  in  their  smells  alone, 
But  in  their  hue  ; 
Maiden  pinks,  of  odour  faint, 
Daisies  smelless,  yet  most  quaint, 
And  sweet  thyme  true  : 
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Primrose,  first-born  child  of  Ver, 
Merry  spring-time's  harbinger, 

With  hairbells  dim  ; 
Oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing, 
Marigolds  on  death-beds  blowing, 

Larks-heels  trim  : 

All  dear  nature's  children  sweet, 
Lie  'fore  bride  and  bridegroom's  feet, 

Blessing  their  sense. 
Not  an  angel  of  the  air, 
Bird  melodious,  or  bird  fair, 

Be  absent  hence. 

The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo,  nor 
The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hoar, 

Nor  chatt'ring  pie, 

May  on  our  bridehouse  perch  or  sing, 
Or  with  them  any  discord  bring, 

But  from  it  fly  ! 

Shakespeare  and  Fletcher 

Autolycus's  Song 


'IXTHEN  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 
Why  then  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 

With  heigh  !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing  ! 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 
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The  lark  that  tirra-lirra  chants, 

With  heigh  !  with  hey  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

When  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  shines  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  go  most  right. 

Shakespeare 


The  Blossoms  of  Perdita 

r\    PROSERPINA, 

>  For  the  flowers   now,   that,  frighted,   thou 
lett'st  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon  !  Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !    O  !  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of ;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Shakespeare 
c  17 


THE  TIME  OF  THE  SINGING  OF 
BIRDS   IS   COMING 

The  Herald  of  the  Morn 

T  T  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 

No  nightingale.  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain-tops. 

Shakespeare 


Warblings  of  Love 

TVT  O  sooner  grows 

The  soft  infusion  prevalent,  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  music  unconfined.     Up  springs  the  lark, 
Shrill-voiced,  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn  ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture  o'er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.     The  thrush 
And  wood-lark,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
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Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes  ;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes,  in  thought 
Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake  ; 
The  mellow  bullfinch  answers  from  the  grove  : 
Nor  are  the  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 
Pour'd  out  profusely,  silent.     Join'd  to  these, 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
Mellifluous.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 
And  each  harsh  pipe,  discordant  heard  alone, 
Aid  the  full  concert ;  while  the  stock-dove  breathes 
A  melancholy  murmur  through  the  whole. 

Thomson 


To  a  Skylark 

IT  AIL  to  thee,  blithe  spirit- 
Bird  thou  never  wert — 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest  : 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire, 

The  deep  blue  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 
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In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  embodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven 

In  the  broad  daylight, 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight — 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel,  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not  ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody  : — 


Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not  : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

With   music   sweet  as    love  which  o'erflows  her 
bower  : 

Like  the  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from 
the  view  : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much   sweet  these  heavy- 
winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass 


Teach  me,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 

I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt — 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel   there  is   some  hidden 
want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of 
pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Langour  cannot  be  : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ? 


We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught : 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 

Yet,  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear, 
If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know  ; 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 

The  world  should  listen  then  as  I  am  listening  now. 

Shelley 


Gloria  in  Excelsis 

TIP  with  me  !  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds  ! 

For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong. 
Up  with  me  !  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds  ! 
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Singing,  singing, 
With  all  the  heavens  about  thee  ringing. 

Lift  me,  guide  me  till  I  find 
That  spot  that  seems  so  to  thy  mind  ! 

I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary, 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary  ; 
Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  fairy, 

Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 
There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  thine  ; 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  high  and  high, 
To  thy  banqueting-place  in  the  sky  ! 

Joyous  as  morning, 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning  ; 
Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest  : 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Lark  !  thou  wouldst  be  loth 

To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver ! 

With  a 'soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
Pouring  out  praise  to  th'  Almighty  Giver, 

Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  ! 
Hearing  thee,  or  else  some  other, 

As  merry  a  brother, 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on, 
By  myself,  cheerfully,  till  the  day  is  done. 

Wordsworth 
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Bird  of  the  Wilderness 

"DIRD  of  the  wilderness, 
Blithsome  and  cumberless, 

Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea  ! 
Emblem  of  happiness, 
Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 

O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day, 

Over  the  cloudlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  brim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away. 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O,  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  ! 

James  Hogg 


The  Music  of  March 

'"PHE  cock  is  crowing, 
The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising  ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  ! 

Like  an  army  defeated 
The  Snow  hath  retreated, 
And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  Ploughboy  is  whooping — anon — anon  : 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains  ; 
There's  life  in  the  fountains  ; 
Small  clouds  are  sailing, 
Blue  sky  prevailing  ; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ! 

Wordsworth 


Cock-Crow 

A  BOVE  all,  we  cannot   afford   to  live   in   the 
present.     He  is  blessed  over  all  mortals  who 
loses  no  moment  of  the  passing  life  in  remember- 
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ing  the  past.  Unless  our  philosophy  hears  the 
cock  crow  in  every  barnyard  within  our  horizon,  it 
is  belated.  That  sound  commonly  reminds  us  that 
we  are  growing  rusty  and  antique  in  our  employ- 
ment and  habits  of  thought.  His  philosophy 
comes  down  to  a  more  recent  time  than  ours. 
There  is  something  suggested  by  it  that  it  is  a 
newer  testament  —  the  gospel  according  to  this 
moment.  He  has  not  fallen  astern  ;  he  has  got 
up  early  and  kept  up  early,  and  to  be  where  he  is, 
is  to  be  in  season,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  time. 
It  is  an  expression  of  the  health  and  soundness  of 
Nature,  a  brag  for  all  the  world, — healthiness  as 
of  a  spring  burst  forth,  a  new  fountain  of  the 
Muses,  to  celebrate  this  last  instant  of  time. 
Where  he  lives  no  fugitive  slave  laws  are  passed. 
Who  has  not  betrayed  his  master  many  times 
since  last  he  heard  that  note  ? 

The  merit  of  this  bird's  strain  is  in  its  freedom 
from  all  plaintiveness.  The  singer  can  easily 
move  us  to  tears  or  to  laughter,  but  where  is  he 
who  can  excite  in  us  a  pure  morning  joy  ?  When, 
in  doleful  dumps,  breaking  the  awful  stillness  of 
our  wooden  sidewalk  on  a  Sunday,  or,  perchance, 
a  watcher  in  the  house  of  mourning,  I  hear  a 
cockerel  crow,  far  or  near,  I  think  to  myself, 
"There  is  one  of  us  well,  at  any  rate,"  and  with 
a  sudden  gush  return  my  senses. 

H.  D.  Thoreau 
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To  the  Cuckoo 

S~\  BLITHE  new-comer  !  I  have  heard, 
I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  ; 

0  Cuckoo !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass, 
Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear  ! 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off  and  near  ! 

1  hear  thee  babbling  to  the  vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers  ; 
And  unto  me  thou  bring'st  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
I  listened  to  ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen  ! 
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And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet  ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  bird  !  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place, 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee  ! 

Wordsworth 


Home  Thoughts  of  Spring 

(^)H,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England  sees,  some 

morning  unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  ! 
And  after  April,  when  May  follows 
And  the  white-throat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows  ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each  song  twice 

over 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture  ! 
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And,  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  ! 

Robert  Browning 

A  Spring  Song 

"M"  OW  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 

Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 
By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 

The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 

And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea  ; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood  ;  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land  ;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too  ;  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet, 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

Tennyson 
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The  Music  of  the  Grove 

T  HEARD  a  thousand  blended  notes 

While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  things  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran  ; 
And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths  ; 
And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopp'd  and  play'd, 
Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure — 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made 
It  seem'd  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air  : 
And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 
That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plan, 
Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man  ? 

Wordsworth 
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Sorrow  and  Song 

A  S  it  fell  upon  a  day, 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made, 
Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring  : 
Everything  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Leaned  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty, 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  she  would  cry, 
Teru,  Teru,  by  and  by  : 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 
Scarce  could  I  from  tears  refrain  ; 
For  her  griefs  so  lively  shown, 
Made  me  think  upon  my  own. 
Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain  ; 
None  take  pity  on  thy  pain  : 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 
Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 
All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead  ; 
All  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 
(Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me.) 
Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smiled, 
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Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd, 

Everyone  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy  like  the  wind  ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend  ; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 

And  with  such  like  flattering, 

'  Pity  but  he  were  a  king.' 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice  ; 

If  to  women  he  be  bent, 

They  have  him  at  commandement ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown  : 

They  that  fawned  on  him  before, 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need  ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep  : 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 

Shakespeare 
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THE   MELODIES   OF   MORN 


But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side  ; 

The  lowing  herd,  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  discried 

In  the  lone  valley  ;  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above  ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide  ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings  ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield  ;  and,  hark  ! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings  ; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs  ; 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings  ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tour. 

Beattie 


Morning  Song- 

C  HEPHERDS,  rise  and  shake  off  sleep. 

See  the  blushing  morn  doth  peep 
Through  the  window,  while  the  sun 
To  the  mountain-tops  is  run, 
Gilding  all  the  vales  below 
With  his  rising  flames,  which  grow 
Greater  by  his  climbing  still. 
Up,  ye  lazy  grooms,  and  fill 
Bag  and  bottle  for  the  field  ; 
Clasp  your  cloaks  fast,  lest  they  yield 
To  the  bitter  north-east  wind. 
Call  the  maidens  up,  and  find 
Who  lay  longest,  that  she  may 
Go  without  a  friend  all  day  ; 
Then  reward  your  dogs,  and  pray 
Pan  to  keep  you  from  decay  : 
So  unfold  and  then  away. 

Fletcher 


Hymn  to  Apollo 

T    ORD  of  the  golden  day  ! 

That  hold'st  thy  fiery  way, 

Outdazzling  from  the  heavens  each  waning  star  ; 
What  time  Aurora  fair, 
With  loose  dew-dropping  hair, 
And  the  swift  Hours  have  yoked  thy  radiant  car. 
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Thou  mountest  Heaven's  blue  steep, 

And  the  universal  sleep 
From  the  wide  world  withdraws  its  misty  veil ; 

The  silent  cities  wake, 

The  encamped  armies  shake 
Their  unfurl'd  banners  in  the  freshening  gale. 

The  basking  earth  displays 

Her  green  breast  to  the  blaze  ; 
And  all  the  Gods  upon  Olympus'  head, 

In  haughty  joy  behold 

Thy  trampling  coursers  bold 
Obey  thy  sovereign  rein  with  stately  tread. 

Lord  of  the  speaking  lyre  ! 

That  with  a  touch  of  fire 
Strik'st  music,  which  delays  the  charmed  spheres  ; 

And  with  a  soft  control 

Dost  steal  away  the  soul, 
And  draw  from  melting  eyes  delicious  tears — 

Thou  the  dead  hero's  name 

Dost  sanctify  to  fame, 
Embalmed  in  rich  and  ever-fragrant  verse  ; 

In  every  sunlit  clime, 

Through  all  eternal  time 
Assenting  lands  his  deathless  deeds  rehearse. 

The  lovesick  damsel,  laid 
Beneath  the  myrtle  shade, 

Drinks  from  thy  cup  of  song  with  raptured  ear, 
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Ay,  dead  to  all  around, 
Save  the  sweet  bliss  of  sound, 
Sits  heedless  that  her  soul's  beloved  is  near. 

Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

Whose  fateful  arrows  go 
Like  shafts  of  lightning  from  the  quivering  string 

Pierced  through  each  scaly  fold, 

Enormous  Python  roll'd, 
While  thou  triumphant  to  the  skies  didst  spring  ; 

And  scorn  and  beauteous  ire 

Steep'd  with  ennobling  fire 
Thy  quivering  lip  and  all  thy  beardless  face  ; 

Loose  flew  thy  clustering  hair, 

While  thou  the  trackless  air 
Didst  walk  in  all  thine  own  celestial  grace. 

Lord  of  the  holy  spring, 

Where  the  Nine  Sisters  sing, 
Their  dearest  haunt,  our  Syrian  Castaly. 

There  oft  the  tranced  maid, 

By  the  cool  waters  laid, 
Feels  all  her  labouring  bosom  full  of  thee. 

The  kings  of  earth  stand  near 

In  pale  religious  fear  ; 
The  purple  sovereign  of  imperial  Rome 

In  solemn  awe  hath  heard 

The  wild  prophetic  word, 

That  spake  the  cloud-wrapt  mystery  of  his  doom. 
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Lord  of  the  glorious  shrine, 

Where  to  thy  form  divine 
The  snow-white  line  of  lessening  pillars  leads  : 

And  all  the  frontispiece, 

And  every  sculptured  frieze, 
Is  rich  and  breathing  with  thy  godlike  deeds. 

Here  by  the  lulling  deep 

Thy  mother  seems  to  sleep 
On  the  wild  margin  of  the  floating  isle  ; 

Her  new-born  infants,  thou, 

And  she  the  wood-Nymph  now, 
Lie  slumbering  on  her  breast,  and  slumbering  smile. 

Here  in  her  pride  we  see 

The  impious  Niobe, 
Mid  all  her  boasted  race  in  slaughter  piled, 

Folding  in  vain  her  vest, 

And  cowering  with  fond  breast 
Over  her  last,  her  youngest,  loveliest  child. 

Lord  of  the  cypress  grove, 

That  here  in  baffled  love 
The  soft  Thessalian  maid  didst  still  pursue  ; 

Until  her  snowy  foot 

In  the  green  earth  took  root, 
And  in  thine  arms  a  verdant  laurel  grew. 

And  still  thy  tenderest  beams 
Over  our  falling  streams 
At  shadowy  eve  delight  to  hover  long  ; 
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They  to  Orontes'  tide 
In  liquid  music  glide 

Through  banks  that  blossom  their  sweet  course 
along. 

And  still  in  Daphne's  bower 
Thou  wanderest  many  an  hour, 

Kissing  the  turf  by  her  light  footsteps  trod  ; 
And  Nymphs  at  noontide  deep 
Start  from  their  dreaming  sleep, 

And  in  his  glory  see  the  bright-haired  God. 

Phoebus  Apollo,  hear ! 

Great  Lycian  king  appear, 
Come  from  thy  Scythia's  steep  or  Xanthus'  shore, 

Here  to  thy  Syrian  home 

In  visible  godhead  come, 
And  o'er  our  land  thy  choicest  influence  pour. 

Milman 


An  April  Day 

AIT" HEN  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 

Seed-time   and    harvest,   has    returned 

again, 

'Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 
The  first  flower  of  the  plain. 

I  love  the  season  well, 

When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming-on  of  storms. 
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From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives  ; 
Though  stricken  to  the  heart  with  Winter's  cold, 

The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly-warbled  song 

Comes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  coloured  wings 
Glance  quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fills 

The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And,  when  the  eve  is  born, 
In  the  blue  lake  the  sky,  o'er-reaching  far, 
Is  hollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her  horn, 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide, 

Stand  the  grey  rocks,  and  trembling  shadows  throw ; 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over,  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves  below. 

Sweet  April ! — many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed  ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  till,  to  its  autumn  brought, 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 

Longfellow 
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SURSUM  CORDA 


The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning-'s  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  His  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! 

Roberl  Browning 

Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee. 

Isaiah  Ix.  i 


Ode  on  the  Spring 

T    O  !  where  the  rosy-bosom'd  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers, 

And  wake  the  purple  year  ! 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring  : 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  Zephyrs  thro'  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader  browner  shade, 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care  ; 

The  panting  herds  repose  : 
Yet  hark,  how  thro'  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  ! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
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Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man  : 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  Busy  and  the  Gay 
But  flutter  thro'  life's  little  day, 

In  Fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chilled  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear,  in  accents  low, 

The  sportive  kind  reply  : 
Poor  moralist !  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  past  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  : 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  ; 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone— 

We  frolic  while  'tis  May. 

Gray 
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The  Outlaw's  Song 

S~\    BRIGNALL  banks  are  wild  and  fair, 
^^^ '  And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer-queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

'  O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen.' 

4  If,  Maiden,  thou  would'st  wend  with  me, 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town, 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed, 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May.' 

Yet  sung  she,  '  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there 

Than  reign  our  English  queen.' 

'  I  read  you  by  your  bugle  horn, 
And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
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I  read  you  for  a  ranger  sworn 
To  keep  the  king's  greenwood.' 

'  A  ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 
And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn, 
And  mine  at  dead  of  night.' 

Yet  sung  she,  '  Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay  ; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May.' 

'  With  burnish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum. — 
'  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum, 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear  ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear.1 

And,  O  !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May  ! 

Maiden  !  A  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die  ! 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead, 

Were  better  mate  than  I  ! 
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And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer-queen. 

Scott 


Springtide  Joy 

1C*  OR  ages  on  our  river  borders, 

These  tassels  in  their  tawny  bloom, 
And  willowy  studs  of  downy  silver, 
Have  prophesied  of  Spring  to  come. 

For  ages  have  the  unbound  waters 
Smiled  on  them  from  their  pebbly  hem, 

And  the  clear  carol  of  the  robin 
And  song  of  bluebird  welcomed  them. 

But  never  yet  from  smiling  river, 

Or  song  of  early  bird,  have  they 
Been  greeted  with  a  gladder  welcome 

Than  whispers  from  my  heart  to-day. 

They  break  the  spell  of  cold  and  darkness, 

The  weary  watch  of  sleepless  pain  ; 
And  from  my  heart,  as  from  the  river, 
The  ice  of  winter  melts  again. 

/.  G.  Whittier 
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Springtide  Sorrow 

A     MILLION  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby- 
budded  lime 
In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit — ah,  wherefore  can 

I  not  be 

Like  the  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the  bounti- 
ful season  bland. 
When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of 

a  softer  clime, 
Half-lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a  crescent 

of  sea, 

The  silent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring  of  the 
land? 

Tennyson 


Springtide  Sadness 

*T*HE  spring  is  outside,  and  this  season  of  the 
year  touches  my  spirit  always  with  a  sense  of 
newness,  of  strangeness,  of  resurrection.  It  shoots 
boyhood  again  into  the  blood  of  middle  age.  That 
tender  greening  of  the  black  bough  and  the  red 
field, — that  coming  again  of  the  new-old  flowers, — 
that  birth  of  love  in  all  the  family  of  birds,  with 
cooings,  and  caressings,  and  building  of  nests  in 
wood  and  brake, — that  strange  glory  of  sunshine  in 
the  air, — that  stirring  of  life  in  the  green  mould, 
making  even  churchyards  beautiful,  seems  like  the 
creation  of  a  new  world.  And  yet — and  yet,  even 
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with  the  lamb  in  the  sunny  field,  the  lark  mile-high 
in  the  blue,  Spring  has  her  melancholy  side,  and 
bears  a  sadder  burden  to  the  heart  than  Autumn, 
preaching  of  decay  with  all  his  painted  woods.  For 
the  flowers  that  make  sweet  the  moist  places  in  the 
forest  are  not  the  same  that  bloomed  the  year 
before.  Another  lark  sings  above  the  furrowed 
field.  Nature  rolls  on  in  her  eternal  course,  re- 
peating her  tale  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter  ; 
but  life  in  man  and  beast  is  transitory,  and  other 
living  creatures  take  their  places.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  one  or  other  of  the  next  twenty  springs  will 
come  unseen  by  me,  will  awake  no  throb  of  trans- 
port in  my  veins.  But  will  it  be  less  bright  on 
that  account  ?  Will  the  lamb  be  saddened  in  the 
field  ?  Will  the  lark  be  less  happy  in  the  air  ? 
The  sunshine  will  draw  the  daisy  from  the  mound 
under  which  I  sleep,  as  carelessly  as  she  draws  the 
cowslip  from  the  meadow  by  the  riverside.  The 
seasons  have  no  ruth,  no  compunction.  They 
care  not  for  our  petty  lives.  The  light  falls  sweetly 
on  graveyards,  and  on  brown  labourers  among 
the  hay-swaths.  Were  the  world  depopulated  to- 
morrow, next  spring  would  break  pitilessly  bright, 
flowers  would  bloom,  fruit-tree  boughs  wear  pink 
and  white  ;  and  although  there  would  be  no  eye  to 
witness,  Summer  would  not  adorn  herself  with  one 
blossom  the  less. 

Alexander  Smith 


Alas! 

"VT  IGHT  wanes — the  vapours  round  the  mountain 
i>l    curl'd 

Melt  into  morn,  and  light  awakes  the  world. 
Man  has  another  day  to  swell  his  past, 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last ; 
But  mighty  nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth  ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man  !  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  '  They  are  thine  ! ' 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  thy  gladdened  eye  may  see, 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee  ; 
And  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Nor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear  ; 
Nor  cloud  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 
Nor  gale  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all ; 
But  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  clay  to  fertilize  the  soil. 

Byron 


Morning  Grief 

/""*ALM  is  the  morn  without  a  sound, 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 
And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground  : 
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Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  furze, 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold  : 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowers, 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair  : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest, 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep. 

Tennyson 

Chill  Dawn 

'\17'HEN  I  look  forth  at  dawning,  pool. 

Field,  flock,  and  lonely  tree, 

All  seem  to  look  at  me 
Like  chastened  children  sitting  silent  in  a  school ; 

Their  faces  dulled,  constrained,  and  worn, 
As  though  the  master's  ways 
Through  the  long  teaching  days 

Their  first  terrestrial  zest  had  chilled  and  overborne. 
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And  on  them  stirs,  in  lippings  mere 
(As  if  once  clear  in  call 
But  scarce  now  breathed  at  all) — 

'  We  wonder,  ever  wonder,  why  we  find  us  here  ! 

'  Has  some  vast  imbecility, 

Mighty  to  build  and  blend, 

But  impotent  to  tend, 
Framed  us  in  jest  and  left  us  now  to  hazardry  ? 

'  Or  come  we  of  an  automaton 

Unconscious  of  our  pains  ? 

Or  are  we  live  remains 

Of  Godhead  dying  downward,  brain  and  eye  now 
gone  ? 

'  Or  is  it  that  some  high  Plan  betides, 

As  yet  not  understood, 

Of  Evil  stormed  by  Good, 

We  the  Forlorn  Hope  over  which  Achievement 
strides  ? ' 

Thus  things  around.     No  answerer  I.  ... 
Meanwhile  the  winds,  and  rains, 
And  Earth's  old  glooms  and  pains 
Are  still  the  same,  and  gladdest  Life  Death  neigh- 
bours nigh. 

Thomas  Hardy 
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The  Gloom  of  Morning 

A  LTHOUGH  to  restless  and  ardent  minds,  the 
"^^  morning  may  be  the  fitting  season  for  exertion 
and  activity,  it  is  not  always  at  that  time  that  hope 
is  strongest  or  the  spirit  most  sanguine  and 
buoyant.  In  trying  and  doubtful  positions,  use, 
custom,  a  steady  contemplation  of  the  difficulties 
which  surround  us,  and  a  familiarity  with  them, 
imperceptibly  diminish  our  apprehensions  and 
beget  comparative  indifference,  if  not  a  vague  and 
reckless  confidence  in  some  relief,  the  means  or 
nature  of  which  we  care  not  to  foresee.  But  when 
we  come  fresh  upon  such  things  in  the  morning, 
with  that  dark  and  silent  gap  between  us  and 
yesterday,  with  every  link  in  the  brittle  chain 
of  hope  to  rivet  afresh,  our  hot  enthusiasm  sub- 
dued, and  calm  cool  reason  substituted  in  its  stead, 
doubt  and  misgiving  revive.  As  the  traveller  sees 
farthest  by  day,  and  becomes  aware  of  rugged 
mountains  and  trackless  plains  which  the  friendly 
darkness  had  shrouded  from  his  sight  and  mind 
together,  so  the  wayfarer  in  the  toilsome  path 
of  human  life  sees  with  each  returning  sun  some 
new  obstacle  to  surmount,  some  new  height  to  be 
attained ;  distances  stretch  out  before  him  which 
last  night  were  scarcely  taken  into  account,  and 
the  light  which  gilds  all  nature  with  its  cheerful 
beams  seems  but  to  shine  upon  the  weary  obstacles 
which  yet  lie  strewn  between  him  and  the  grave. 

Dickens 
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In  a  London  Square 

pUT  forth  thy  leaf,  thou  lofty  plane, 

East  wind  and  frost  are  safely  gone  ; 
With  zephyr  mild  and  balmy  rain 

The  summer  comes  serenely  on  ; 
Earth,  air,  and  sun  and  skies  combine 

To  promise  all  that's  kind  and  fair — 
But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 

Be  still,  contain  thyself,  and  bear. 

December  days  were  brief  and  chill, 

The  winds  of  March  were  wild  and  drear, 
And,  nearing  and  receding  still, 

Spring  never  would,  we  thought,  be  here. 
The  leaves  that  burst,  the  suns  that  shine, 

Had,  not  the  less,  their  certain  date — 
But  thou,  O  human  heart  of  mine, 

Be  still,  refrain  thyself  and  wait 

Clongh 


The  Joy  of  Living- 

'T*HE  ways  are  green  with  the  gladdening  sheen 

Of  the  young  year's  fairest  daughter. 
O,  the  shadows  that  fleet  o'er  the  springing  wheat ! 

O,  the  magic  of  running  water  ! 
The  spirit  of  spring  is  in  everything, 

The  banners  of  spring  are  streaming, 
We  march  to  a  tune  from  the  fifes  of  June, 
And  life's  a  dream  worth  dreaming. 
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It's  all  very  well  to  sit  and  spell 

At  the  lesson  there's  no  gainsaying  ; 
But  what  the  deuce  are  wont  and  use 

When  the  whole  mad  world's  a-maying  ? 
When  the  meadow  glows,  and  the  orchard  snows, 

And  the  air's  with  love-motes  teeming, 
When  fancies  break,  and  the  senses  wake, 

O,  life's  a  dream  worth  dreaming. 

What  Nature  has  writ  with  her  lusty  wit 

Is  worded  so  wisely  and  kindly 
That  whoever  has  dipped  in  her  manuscript 

Must  up  and  follow  her  blindly. 
Now  the  summer  prime  is  her  blithest  rhyme 

In  the  being  and  the  seeming, 
And  they  that  have  heard  the  overword 

Know  life's  a  dream  worth  dreaming. 

W.  E.  Henley 


The  Greenwood  Tree 

T^OR  the  tender  beech  and  the  sapling  oak, 

That  grow  by  the  shadowy  rill, 
You  may  cut  down  both  at  a  single  stroke, 
You  may  cut  down  which  you  will. 

But  this  you  may  know,  that  as  long  as  they  grow, 

Whatever  change  may  be, 
You  never  can  teach  either  oak  or  beech 
To  be  aught  but  a  greenwood  tree. 

T.  L.  Peacock 
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L'Allegro 

IT  ENCE  loathed  Melancholy 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn 

'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 

unholy ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

wings, 
And  the  night  raven  sings  ; 

There,  under  ebon  shades,  and  lo\v-bro\v'd  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 
But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  : 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 
As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 
There,  on  beds  of  violets  blew, 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
FilPd  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair, 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
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Nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek  ; 
Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  uhreproved  pleasures  free  : 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din, 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before, 
Oft  list'ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Clearly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
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Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 

Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures, 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses, 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves  ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 
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To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight, 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade  ; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 
Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat, 
She  was  pinch'd  and  pull'd,  she  said, 
And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led 
Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat, 
To  earn  his  cream  bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  corn, 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end, — 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend, 
And  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  sings. 
Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 
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With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

Milton 
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SUMMER   AND   NOONTIDE 


The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 

Psalm  xix.  i 

Fire  and  hail  ;  snow  and  vapours  ;  stormy  wind  fulfilling 
His  word. 

Psalm  cxlviii.  8 

Strangers  and  sojourners. 

Leviticus  xxv.  23 


To  a  Seagull 

C  AUNTERING  hither  on  listless  wings, 

Careless  vagabond  of  the  sea. 
Little  thou  heedest  the  surf  that  sings, 
The  bar  that  thunders,  the  shale  that  rings, — 
Give  me  to  keep  thy  company. 

Little  hast  thou,  old  friend,  that's  new, 
Storms  and  wrecks  are  old  things  to  thee  ; 

Sick  am  I  of  these  changes  too  ; 

Little  to  care  for,  little  to  rue, 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

All  of  thy  wanderings  far  and  near, 

Bring  thee  at  last  to  shore  and  me  ; 
All  of  my  journeyings  end  them  here, 
This  our  tether  must  be  our  cheer, — 
I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

Lazily  rocking  on  ocean's  breast, 

Something  in  common,  old  friend,  have  we  ; 
Thou  on  the  shingle  seek'st  thy  nest, 
I  to  the  waters  look  for  rest, — 

I  on  the  shore,  and  thou  on  the  sea. 

Bret  Harte 


The  Spell  of  Nature 

A  ND  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains  ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive  ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Wordsworth 


The  Fountain 

CTR  ANGER,  whoe'er  thou  art,  that  stoop'st  to 

taste 
These  sweeter  streams,  let  me  arrest  thy  haste ; 

Nor  of  their  fall 
The  murmurs  (though  the  lyre 
Less  sweet  be)  stand  to  admire. 
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But  as  you  shall 
See  from  this  marble  tun 
The  liquid  crystal  run, 

And  mark  withal 
How  fixed  the  one  abides, 
How  fast  the  other  slides  ; 
Instructed  thus,  the  difference  learn  to  see 
'Twixt  mortal  life  and  immortality. 

Sir  Edward  Sherburne 


Out  of  Tune 

*T*HE  spring,  my  dear, 
Is  no  longer  spring. 
Does  the  blackbird  sing 
What  he  sang  last  year  ? 
Are  the  skies  the  old 
Immemorial  blue? 
Or  am  I,  or  are  you, 
Grown  cold  ? 

Though  life  be  change, 
It  is  hard  to  bear 
When  the  old  sweet  air 
Sounds  forced  and  strange. 
To  be  out  of  tune, 
Plain  You  and  I. 
It  were  better  to  die, 
And  soon  ! 

W.  E.  Henley 
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Old  Loves 

T  DO  not  want  change  :  I  want  the  same  old  and 
loved  things,  the  same  wild  flowers,  the  same 
trees  and  soft  ash -green;  the  turtle-doves,  the 
blackbirds,  the  coloured  yellowhammer  sing,  sing, 
singing  so  long  as  there  is  light  to  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  dial,  for  such  is  the  measure  of  his  song, 
and  I  want  them  in  the  same  place.  Let  me  find 
them  morning  after  morning,  the  starry  white 
petals  radiating,  striving  upwards  to  their  ideal. 
Let  me  see  the  idle  shadows  resting  on  the  white 
dust ;  let  me  hear  the  humble-bees,  and  stay  to 
look  down  on  the  rich  dandelion  disk.  Let  me  see 
the  very  thistles  opening  their  great  crowns — I 
should  miss  the  thistles ;  the  reedgrasses  hiding 
the  moorhen  ;  the  bryony  bine  at  first  crudely 
ambitious  and  lifted  by  force  of  youthful  sap 
straight  above  the  hedge-row  to  sink  of  its  own 
weight  presently  and  progress  with  crafty  tendrils  ; 
swifts  shot  through  the  air  with  outstretched  wings 
like  crescent-headed  shaftless  arrows  darted  from 
the  clouds  ;  the  chaffinch  with  a  feather  in  her  bill ; 
all  the  living  staircase  of  the  spring,  step  by  step 
upwards  to  the  great  gallery  of  the  summer — let 
me  watch  the  same  succession  year  by  year. 

Richard  Jefferies 
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Lessons  from  the  Trees 

"DALE  beech,  and  pine  tree  blue, 

Set  in  one  clay, 
Bough  to  bough  cannot  you 

Bide  out  your  day  ? 
When  the  rains  skim  and  skip, 
Why  mar  sweet  comradeship, 
Blighting  with  poison-drip 

Neighbourly  spray  ? 

Heart-halt  and  spirit-lame, 

City-opprest, 
Unto  this  wood  I  came 

As  to  a  nest ; 

Dreaming  that  sylvan  peace 
Offered  the  harrowed  ease — 
Nature  a  soft  release 

From  men's  unrest. 

But,  having  entered  in, 

Great  growths  and  small 

Show  them  to  men  akin, 
Combatants  all ! 

Sycamore  shoulders  oak, 

Bines  the  slim  sapling  yoke, 

Ivy-spun  halters  choke 
Elms  stout  and  tall. 

Touches  from  ash,  O  wych, 

Sting  you  like  scorn  ! 
You,  too,  brave  hollies,  twitch 

Sidelong  from  thorn. 
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Even  the  rank  poplars  bear 
Illy  a  rival's  air, 
Cankering  in  black  despair 
If  overborne. 

Since,  then,  no  grace  I  find 

Taught  me  of  trees, 
Turn  I  back  to  my  kind, 

Worthy  as  these. 
There  at  least  smiles  abound, 
There  discourse  trills  around, 
There,  now  and  then,  are  found 

Life-loyalties. 

Thomas  Hardy 

Lessons  from  the  Gorse 

A/FOUNTAIN  gorses,  ever  golden, 

Cankered  not  the  whole  year  long  ! 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  strong, 
Howsoever  pricked  and  holden 
Like  your  thorny  bloom,  and  so 
Trodden  on  by  rain  and  snow, 
Up  the  hillside  of  this  life,  as  bleak  as  where  ye 
grow? 

Mountain  blossoms,  shining  blossoms, 
Do  ye  teach  us  to  be  glad 
When  no  summer  can  be  had, 
Blooming  in  our  inward  bosoms  ? 
Ye,  whom  God  preserveth  still, 
Set  as  lights  upon  a  hill, 

Tokens  to  the  wintry  earth  that  Beauty  liveth  still ! 
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Mountain  gorses,  do  ye  teach  us 
From  that  academic  chair 
Canopied  with  azure  air, 
That  the  wisest  word  man  reaches 
Is  the  humblest  he  can  speak  ? 
Ye,  who  live  on  mountain  peak, 
Yet  live  low  along  the  ground,  beside  the  grasses 
meek ! 

Mountain  gorses,  since  Linnaeus 
Knelt  beside  you  on  the  sod, 
For  your  beauty  thanking  God, — 
For  your  teaching,  ye  should  see  us 
Bowing  in  prostration  new  ! 
Whence  arisen, — if  one  or  two 
Drops  be  on  our  cheeks — O  world,  they  are  not 
tears  but  dew. 

E.  B.  Browning 


A  Day  in  June 

A  ND  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays  : 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten  ; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might 

An  instinct  in  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 


Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers  ; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys  ; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace  ; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives  ; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings ; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest, — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 

Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay  ; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green  ; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well, 

How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes  but  we  cannot  help  know- 
ing 

That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing  ; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 

That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
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That  maize  has  sprouted  and  streams  are  flowing, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by  ; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack  ; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing, — 
And  hark  !  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  with  his  lusty  crowing  ! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how  ; 
Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving ; 
Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 

'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living  : 
Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled  ? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake  ; 
And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache  ; 
The  soul  partakes  of  the  season's  youth 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  'neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

/.  7?.  Lowell 
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Shadows 

*T^HE  shadows  chased  one  another  swiftly  over 
wood  and  meadow,  and  their  alternation  har- 
monised with  our  mood.  We  could  distinguish 
the  cloud  which  cast  each  one,  though  never  so 
high  in  the  heavens.  When  a  shadow  flits  across 
the  landscape  of  the  soul,  where  is  the  substance  ? 
Probably,  if  we  were  wise  enough,  we  should  see 
to  what  virtue  we  are  indebted  for  any  happier 
moment  we  enjoy.  No  doubt  we  have  earned  it 
at  some  time ;  for  the  gifts  of  heaven  are  never 
quite  gratuitous.  The  constant  abrasion  and  decay 
of  our  lives  makes  the  soil  of  our  future  growth. 
The  wood  which  we  now  mature,  when  it  becomes 
virgin  mould,  matures  the  character  of  our  second 
growth,  whether  that  be  oaks  or  pines.  Every 
man  casts  a  shadow ;  not  his  body  only,  but  his 
imperfectly  mingled  spirit.  This  is  his  grief.  Let 
him  turn  which  way  he  will,  it  falls  opposite  to  the 
sun ;  short  at  noon,  long  at  eve.  Did  you  never 
see  it  ?  But,  referred  to  the  sun,  it  is  widest  at  its 
base,  which  is  no  greater  than  his  own  opacity. 
The  divine  light  is  diffused  almost  entirely  around 
us,  and  by  means  of  the  refraction  of  light,  or  else 
by  a  certain  self-luminousness,  or,  as  some  will 
have  it,  transparency,  if  we  preserve  ourselves 
untarnished,  we  are  able  to  enlighten  our  shaded 
side.  At  any  rate,  our  darkest  grief  has  that 
bronze  colour  of  the  moon  eclipsed.  There  is  no 
ill  which  may  not  be  dissipated,  like  the  dark,  if 
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you  let  in  a  stronger  light  upon  it.  Shadows, 
referred  to  the  source  of  light,  are  pyramids  whose 
bases  are  never  greater  than  those  of  the  sub- 
stances which  cast  them,  whose  very  apexes  are 
the  sun  itself,  and  hence  the  system  shines  with 
uninterrupted  light.  But  if  the  light  we  use  is  but 
a  paltry  and  narrow  taper,  most  objects  will  cast  a 
shadow  wider  than  themselves. 

H.  D.  Thoreau 


The  Pine-Forest 

"\  "X  7"E  wandered  to  the  pine-forest 

That  skirts  the  ocean  foam, 
The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home  ; 
The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies, 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amidst  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced ; 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath 
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That  under  heaven  is  blown, 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath, 

As  tender  as  its  own  ; 
Now  all  the  tree-tops  lie  asleep, 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 
As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean  woods  may  be. 

How  calm  it  was  1 — the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound, 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness  ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew, 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 
There  seemed  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  wide  mountain  waste, 
To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet 

A  magic  circle  traced, — 
A  spirit  interfused  around 

A  thrilling  silent  life, 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife  ; — 
And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there 
Was  one  fair  form  that  filled  with  love 

The  lifeless  atmosphere. 

We  paused  beside  the  pools  that  lie 

Under  the  forest  bough, 
Each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky 
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Gulfed  in  a  world  below  ; 
A  firmament  of  purple  light, 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night 

And  purer  than  the  day — 
In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew, 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighbouring  lawn, 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  speckled  cloud. 
Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen 
Were  imaged  in  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green, 
And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  Elysian  glow, 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 

Shelley 

By  the  Lake  (Noon) 

"\  X7HITE  clouds,  whose  shadows  haunt  the  deep, 

Light  mists,  whose  soft  embraces  keep 
The  sunshine  on  the  hills  asleep  ! 

O  isles  of  calm  ! — O  dark,  still  wood  ! 
And  stiller  skies  that  overbrood 
Your  rest  with  deeper  quietude  ! 
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0  shapes  and  hues,  dim  beckoning  through 
Yon  mountain  gaps,  my  longing  view 
Beyond  the  purple  and  the  blue, 

To  stiller  sea  and  greener  land, 

And  softer  lights  and  airs  more  bland, 

And  skies, — the  hollow  of  God's  hand  ! 

Transfused  through  you,  O  mountain  friends  ! 
With  mine  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 
And  life  no  more  hath  separate  ends. 

1  read  each  misty  mountain  sign, 

I  know  the  voice  of  wave  and  pine, 
And  I  am  yours,  and  ye  are  mine. 

Life's  burdens  fall,  its  discords  cease, 

I  lapse  into  the  glad  release 

Of  Nature's  own  exceeding  peace. 

Oh,  welcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind  ! 
As  falls  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  leave  a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

So  fall  the  weary  years  away  ; 
A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 

The  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers, 
Yon  noonday  cloud  nepenthe  showers. 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotus-flowers  ! 

Even  Duty's  voice  is  faint  and  low, 
And  slumberous  Conscience  waking  slow, 
Forgets  her  blotted  scroll  to  show. 
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The  Shadow  which  pursues  us  all, 
Whose  ever-nearing  steps  appall, 
Whose  voice  we  hear  behind  us  call, — 

That  Shadow  blends  with  mountain  gray, 
It  speaks  but  what  the  light  waves  say, — 
Death  walks  apart  from  fear  to-day  ! 

Rocked  on  her  breast,  these  pines  and  I, 
Alike  on  Nature's  love  rely  ; 
And  equal  seems  to  live  or  die. 

Assured  that  He  whose  presence  fills 
With  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills 
No  evil  to  His  creatures  wills, 

The  simple  faith  remains,  that  He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be, 
The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree. 

What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow, 
What  life  and  light  the  other  know, 
Unanxious,  leaving  him  to  show. 

/.  G.  Whittier 


The  Highway 


/^\NWARD  and  onward  the  highway  runs   to 

the  distant  city,  impatiently  bearing 
Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love  and  of 
hate,  of  doing  and  daring  ! 
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This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  seolian  harp  of  many 

a  joyous  strain, 
But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual 

wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain. 

Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart  that 

aches  and  bleeds  with  the  stigma 
Of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and 

can  comprehend  its  dark  enigma. 

All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  and  the  great 

dog  under  the  creaking  wain 
Hangs  his  head  in  the  lazy  heat,  while  onward  the 

horses  toil  and  strain. 

Now  they  stop  at  the  wayside  inn,  and  the  wag- 
goner laughs  with  the  landlord's  daughter, 

While  out  of  the  dripping  trough  the  horses  dis- 
tend their  leathern  sides  with  water. 

All  through  life  there  are  wayside  inns,  where  man 

may  refresh  his  soul  with  love  ; 
Even  the  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  at  rivulets 

fed  by  springs  from  above. 

Yonder,  where  rises  the  cross  of  stone,  our  journey 

along  the  highway  ends, 
And  over  the  fields,  by  a  bridle  path,  down  into 

the  broad  green  valley  descends. 

I  am  not  sorry  to  leave  behind  the  beaten  road 

with  its  dust  and  heat ; 
The  air  will  be  sweeter  far,  and  the  turf  will  be 

softer  under  our  horses'  feet. 
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Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws,  and  the 

valley  stretching  for  miles  below 
Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry  trees,  as  if  just 

covered  with  lightest  snow. 

Over   our   heads  a   white    cascade    is    gleaming 

against  the  distant  hill ; 
We  cannot  hear  it,  nor  see  it  move,  but  it  hangs 

like  a  banner  when  winds  are  still. 

Longfellow 
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THE    FIRMAMENT   SHOWETH    HIS 
HANDIWORK 


If  there  is  nothing-  new  on  the  earth,  still  the  traveller 
always  has  a  resource  in  the  skies.  They  are  constantly 
turning  a  new  page  to  view.  The  wind  sets  the  types  on 
this  blue  ground,  and  the  inquiring  may  always  read  a 
new  truth  there.  These  are  things  there  written  with 
such  fine  and  subtile  tinctures,  paler  than  the  juice  of 
limes,  that  to  the  diurnal  eye  they  leave  no  trace,  and 
only  the  chemistry  of  night  reveals  them.  Every  man's 
daylight  firmament  answers  in  his  mind  to  the  brightness 
of  his  vision  in  his  starriest  hour. 

H.  D.  Thoreau 


The  Rainbow 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behol 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  : 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man  ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

Wordsworth 


The  Cloud 

T  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  sea  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 
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I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits  ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains  ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea 
beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
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From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 
As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer. 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, — 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof ; 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 
chair, 
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Is  the  million-coloured  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  : 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores  ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 
gleams 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, — 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the 
tomb, 

I  arise,  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Shelley 


Rain  in  Summer 

T  T  OW  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 
After  the  dust  and  heat, 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout ! 

Across  the  window  pane 


It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  ! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks  ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 

His  fevered  brain 

Grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighbouring  school 

Come  the  boys 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  commotion  ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets, 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Engulfs  them  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide, 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain ! 

In  the  furrowed  land 
The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand  ; 
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Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head, 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapours  that  arise 

From  the  well-watered  and  smoking  soil ; 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees  ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air  ; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain, 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 


He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told, 

Have  not  been  wholly  sung  or  said. 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops, 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  gulfs  profound 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground  ; 

And  sees  them  when  the  rain  is  done, 

On  the  bridge  of  colours  seven, 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven, 

Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  Seer 

With  vision  clear, 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear, 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange, 

Mysterious  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth  ; 

Till  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  things  unseen  before, 

Unto  his  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 

Turning  for  evermore 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  time. 

Longfellow 


Full  Many  a  Glorious  Morning 

"T^ULL  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 

Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  sun 
staineth. 

Shakespeare 


The  Tempest 

T)  EH  OLD,  slow-settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove, 

Unusual  darkness  broods  ;  and  growing  gains 
The  full  possession  of  the  sky,  surcharged 
With  wrathful  vapour,  from  the  secret  beds, 
Where  sleep  the  mineral  generations,  drawn. 
Thence  nitre,  sulphur,  and  the  fiery  spume 
Of  fat  bitumen,  steaming  on  the  day, 
With  various-tinctured  trains  of  latent  flame 
Pollute  the  sky,  and  in  yon  baleful  cloud, 
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A  reddening  gloom,  a  magazine  of  fate, 
Ferment ;  till,  by  the  touch  ethereal  roused, 
The  dash  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war 
Of  fighting  winds,  while  all  is  calm  below, 
They  furious  spring.     A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse  ;   save  the  dull 

sound 

That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  the  aerial  tribes 
Descend  :  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye  ;  by  man  forsook, 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast, 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

'Tis  listening  fear,  and  dumb  amazement,  all  : 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud  ; 
And  following  slower,  in  explosion  vast, 
The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice. 
At  first,  heard  solemn  o'er  the  verge  of  heaven, 
The  tempest  growls  ;  but  as  it  nearer  comes, 
And  rolls  its  awful  burden  on  the  wind,        , 
The  lightnings  flash  a  larger  curve,  and  more 
The  noise  astounds  :  till  overhead  a  sheet 
Of  livid  flame  discloses  wide  ;  then  shuts, 
And  opens  wider  ;  shuts  and  open  still 
Expansive,  wrapping  ether  in  a  blaze. 
Follows  the  loosened  aggravated  roar, 
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Enlargening,  deepening,  mingling  ;  peal  on  peal 
Crushed  horrible,  convulsing  heaven  and  earth. 

Down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail, 
Or  prone-descending  rain.     Wide-rent  the  clouds 
Pour  a  whole  flood  ;  and  yet,  its  rage  unquenched, 
The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through, 
Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls, 
And  fires  the  mountain  with  redoubled  rage. 
Black  from  the  stroke,  above,  the  smouldering  pine 
Stands  a  sad  shattered  trunk  ;  and  stretched  below, 
A  lifeless  group,  the  blasted  cattle  lie  : 
Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  that  same  harmless  look 
They  wore  alive,  and  ruminating  still 
In  fancy's  eye  ;  and  there  the  frowning  bull, 
An  ox  half-raised.     Struck  on  the  castled  cliff, 
The  venerable  tower  and  spiry  fane 
Resign  their  aged  pride.     The  gloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  from  their  deep  recess, 
Wide-flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake. 
Amid  Caernarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar  :  with  mighty  crush, 
Into  the  flashing  deep,  from  the  rude  rocks 
Of  Penmanmaur  heaped  hideous  to  the  sky, 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs  ;  and  Snowden's  peak, 
Dissolving,  instant  yields  his  wintry  load. 
Far-seen,  the  heights  of  healthy  Cheviot  blaze. 
And  Thule  bellows  through  her  utmost  isles. 

Thomson 
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LIFE'S    COMMON   WAY 


If,  when  in  cheerless  wanderings,  dull  and  cold, 
A  sense  of  human  kindliness  hath  found  us 

We  seem  to  have  around  us 

An  atmosphere  all  gold, 
'Midst  darkest  shades  a  halo  rich  of  shine, 
An  element,  that  while  the  bleak  wind  bloweth, 

On  the  rich  heart  bestoweth 

Imbreathed  draughts  of  wine  ; 

Heaven  guide,  the  cup  may  not,  as  chance  may  be, 
To  some  vain  mate  given  up  as  soon  as  tasted  ! 

No,  nor  on  thee  be  wasted, 

Thou  trifler,  Poesy  ! 

Heaven  grant  the  manlier  heart,  that  timely,  ere 
Youth  fly,  with  life's  real  tempest  would  be  coping  ; 

The  fruit  of  dreamy  hoping 

Is  waking,  blank  despair. 

Clough 


Up  !  Up  !  my  Friend 

TIP!  up  !  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  surely  you'll  grow  double. 
Up  !  up  !  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks  ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  ? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 

Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books  !  'tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife  : 
Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet, 
How  sweet  his  music  !  on  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark  !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher  : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless — 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 
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Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings  ; 
Our  meddling  intellect 

Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things  : — 
We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  science  and  of  art ; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves  : 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 

Wordsworth 


Nature's  Guiding 

"\1 7HAT  is  it  makes  it  so  hard  sometimes  to 
determine  whither  we  will  walk  ?  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  subtile  magnetism  in  nature  which, 
if  we  unconsciously  yield  to  it,  will  direct  us  aright. 
It  is  not  indifferent  to  us  which  way  we  walk. 
There  is  a  right  way  ;  but  we  are  very  liable  from 
heedlessness  and  stupidity  to  take  the  wrong  one. 
We  would  fain  take  that  walk,  never  yet  taken  by 
us  through  this  actual  world,  which  is  perfectly 
symbolical  of  the  path  we  love  to  travel  in  the 
interior  and  ideal  world ;  and,  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  we  find  it  difficult  to  choose  our  direction, 
because  it  does  not  yet  exist  distinctly  in  our  idea. 

H,  D.  Thoreau 


The  Bonny  Forest  Bramble 

HP  HE  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest 
bramble, 

Doth  make  a  jest 

Of  silken  vest 

That  will  through  the  greenwood  scramble. 
The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest  bramble. 

The  courtly  pad  doth  amble, 
When  his  gay  lord  would  ramble, 

But  both  may  catch 

An  awkward  scratch, 
If  they  ride  among  the  bramble  : 
The  bramble,  the  bramble,  the  bonny  forest  bramble. 

T.  L.  Peacock 

(It 

Through  the  Woods 

HTHROUGH    weeds    and   thorns,   and    matted 

underwood 

I  force  my  way,  now  climb,  and  now  descend 
O'er  rocks,  or  bare  or  mossy,  with  wild  foot 
Crushing  the  purple  worts  ;  while  oft  unseen, 
Hurrying  along  the  drifted  forest-leaves 
The  scared  snake  rustles.     Onward  still  I  toil 
I  know  not,  ask  not  whither  !     A  new  joy, 
Lovely  as  light,  sudden  as  summer  gust, 
And  gladsome  as  the  first-born  of  the  spring, 
Beckons  me  on,  or  follows  from  behind, 
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Playmate,  or  guide  !     The  master-passion  quelled, 
I  feel  that  I  am  free.     With  dun-red  bark 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  unfrequent  slender  oak, 
Forth  from  this  tangle  wild  of  bush  and  brake 
Soar  up,  and  form  a  melancholy  vault 
High  o'er  me,  murmuring  like  a  distant  sea. 

S.  T.  Coleridge 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Pennines 

\  A/E  had  reached  a  point  whence  we  could  sur- 
vey both  our  onward  path  and  the  journey 
we  had  come.  Around  us  cliff-crested  slopes, 
rocky  gorges,  where  the  streams  cut  through  the 
edges,  and  the  vast  trench  of  the  valley,  with  the 
deeper  trench  of  the  brook  within  it,  were  all 
drawn  in  the  grand  primitive  lines  of  nature. 
Curve  after  curve  of  the  moorlands  rose  in  front 
into  clear  sky  ;  but  whether  the  visible  horizon 
was  the  summit  we  were  to  cross,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  at  present.  Two  miles  ahead,  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  a  black  gritstone  tor  sprang  aloft  in 
two  peaks.  When  first  it  emerged,  its  lofty,  tren- 
chant form  seemed  to  dominate  everything ;  but 
as  our  point  of  view  was  lifted,  it  sank  relatively 
to  the  surrounding  hills  and  presently  we  were  to 
look  right  down  on  its  squat  insignificance.  Many 
things  on  the  moors  look  biggest  and  most  impos- 
ing at  a  distance.  A  diaphanous  haze,  like  a  thin 
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blue  smoke,  filled  the  void  between  our  fell  and 
the  great  slope  over  against  us,  softening  the  sharp 
edges  of  boulder  and  crag,  melting  colour  into 
colour,  and,  as  it  were,  blending  the  terrestrial 
prospect  with  the  infinite  sky.  Farther  down  the 
dale,  the  faded  green  of  the  bracken  and  the 
russet  of  last  year's  witherings,  with  the  weather- 
toned  and  lichened  blocks  of  ancient  stone,  solemn 
harmonies  of  mellow  and  infinitely  modulated 
tints,  were  suddenly  infringed  upon  by  the  harsh 
green  of  the  meadows,  which  in  turn  died  away  in 
the  mists  beyond  Crowden.  Though  the  cold, 
dense  mists  of  early  morning  had  fled  away  up 
the  cloughs  and  vanished  hours  ago,  the  wind 
coming  down  our  dale  was  still  driving  impalpable 
veils  of  haze,  like  shreds  of  gossamer,  strewing 
them  in  cobwebby  films  over  the  high  range  of 
moors  towards  Bleaklow,  and  scattering  them 
through  the  depths  of  Longdendale.  In  the  midst 
of  the  sunlit  haze,  those  lofty  mountainous  shapes 
were  but  a  duskiness,  a  shadow  dimly  seen,  as 
if  the  heart  of  the  mist  had  condensed  to  some- 
thing a  little  less  unsubstantial ;  all  was  vague  and 
nebulous  ;  fells  and  mists,  drenched  with  sunlight, 
were  heaped  up  together  against  the  southern  sky. 

E.  A.  Baker 


From  the  Hill-tops 

"p^ESCENDING  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 

A  sudden  steep  upon  a  rustic  bridge, 
We  pass  a  gulf  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disfigures  earth  :  and,  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  e'en  a  few, 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  abyss  abhorr'd 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 
And  even  to  a  clown.     Now  roves  the  eye  ; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height, 
Exults  in  its  command.     The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field  ;  but,  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
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There,  from  the  sun-burnt  hayfield,  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain,  while,  lighten'd  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by  ; 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Not  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene, 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth, 
Alike,  yet  various.     Here  the  gray,  smooth  trunks 
Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech  distinctly  shine, 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  ; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar  ;  paler  some, 
And  of  a  wannish  grey  ;  the  willow  such, 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 
And  ash,  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm  ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ;  and  deeper  still, 
Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long  surviving  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours  :  not  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet, 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright. 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between), 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-watered  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen.         Cowper 
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Farewell  to  the  Woodlands 

\/"E  woods  that  oft  at  sultry  noon 

Have  spread  o'er  me  your  mossy  shade  : 
Ye  gushing  streams,  whose  murmured  tune 

Has  in  my  ear  sweet  music  made, 
While,  where  the  dancing  pebbles  show 

Deep  in  the  restless  fountain-pool, 
The  gelid  water's  upward  flow, 

My  second  flask  was  laid  to  cool. 

Ye  pleasant  sight  of  leaf  and  flower  : 

Ye  pleasant  sounds  of  bird  and  bee  : 
Ye  sports  of  deer  in  sylvan  bower : 

Ye  feasts  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  : 
Ye  baskings  in  the  vernal  sun  : 

Ye  slumbers  in  the  summer  dell : 
Ye  trophies  that  this  arm  has  won  : 

And  must  ye  hear  your  friar's  farewell  ? 

T.  L.  Peacock 

Gipsies 

T  SEE  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 

O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.     A  kettle,  slung 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse, 
Receives  the  morsel — flesh  obscene  of  dog, 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  purloin'd 
From  his  accustomed  perch.     Hard-faring  race  ! 
They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge, 
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Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  un- 

quenched 

The  spark  of  life.     The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 
Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigrees  they  claim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place  : 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 
Strange  !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalise  by  choice 
His  nature  ;  and,  though  capable  of  arts, 
By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  himself, 
Self-banish'd  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  honourable  toil ! 
Yet  even  these,  though,  feigning  sickness  oft, 
They  swathe  the  forehead,  drape  the  limping  limb, 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores, 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note 
When  safe  occasion  offers  ;  and  with  dance, 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 
Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  resound. 
Such  health  and  gaiety  of  heart  enjoy 
The  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world  ; 
And  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering  much, 
Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  the  effects 
Of  loathsome  diet,  penury,  and  cold. 

Cowper 
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A  Gipsy  Camp 

\7"ET  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  beings  in  the  self-same  spot ! 
Men,  women,  children,  yea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle  the  same  ! 

Only  their  fire  seems  bolder,  yielding  light, 

Now  deep  and  red,  the  colouring  of  night ; 
That  on  their  gipsy  faces  falls, 
Their  bed  of  straw  and  blanket  walls. 

— Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours,  are  gone 
while  I 

Have  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky, 

Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer. 
Yet  as  I  left  I  find  them  here  ! 

The  weary  sun  betook  himself  to  rest ; 

Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  West, 
Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power, 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  !  this  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them — but  they 

Regard  not  her  : — O,  better  wrong  and  strife, 

(By  nature  transient)  than  such  torpid  life  ; 
Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 
As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move  ! 

Yet  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  ! 

In  scorn  I  speak  not ; — they  are  what  their  birth 
And  breeding  suffers  them  to  be  ; 

Wild  outcasts  of  society  !  „,-      ,         ., 

3  Wordsworth 
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Golden-Brown 

TDEAUTIFUL  golden -brown,  superb  health, 
what  would  I  not  give  for  these  ?  To  be 
thrice  blessed  and  chosen  of  nature,  what  in- 
estimable fortune !  To  be  indifferent  to  any  cir- 
cumstances— to  be  quite  thoughtless  as  to  draughts 
and  chills,  careless  of  heat,  indifferent  to  the 
character  of  dinners,  able  to  do  well  on  hard, 
dry  bread,  capable  of  sleeping  in  the  open  under  a 
rick,  or  some  slight  structure  of  a  hurdle,  propped 
on  a  few  sticks  and  roughly  thatched  with  straw, 
and  to  sleep  sound  as  an  oak,  and  wake  strong  as 
an  oak  in  the  morning — gods,  what  a  glorious  life  ! 
I  envied  them  ;  they  fancied  I  looked  askance  at 
their  rags  and  jags.  I  envied  them,  and  considered 
their  health  and  hue  ideal.  I  envied  them  that 
unwearied  step,  that  firm  uprightness,  and  measured 
yet  lazy  gait,  but  most  of  all  the  power  which  they 
possessed,  though  they  did  not  exercise  it  inten- 
tionally, of  being  always  in  the  sunlight,  the  air, 
and  abroad  upon  the  earth.  If  so  they  chose,  and 
without  stress  or  strain,  they  could  see  the  sunrise, 
they  could  be  with  him  as  it  were — unwearied  and 
without  distress — the  live-long  day ;  they  could 
stay  on  while  the  moon  rose  over  the  corn,  and  till 
the  silent  stars  at  silent  midnight  shone  in  the  cool 
summer  night,  and  on  and  on  till  the  cock  crew 
and  the  faint  dawn  appeared.  The  whole  time  in 
the  open  air,  resting  at  midday  under  the  elms 
with  the  ripple  of  heat  flowing  through  the  shadow  ; 
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at  midnight  between  the  ripe  corn  and  the  haw- 
thorn hedge  on  the  wild  camomile  and  the  poppy, 
pale  in  the  duskiness,  with  face  upturned  to  the 
thoughtful  heaven. 

Richard  Jefferies 


The  Lay  of  the  Labourer 

A    SPADE  !    A  rake  !    A  hoe  ! 

A  pickaxe,  or  a  bill ! 
A  hook  to  reap,  or  a  scythe  to  mow, 

A  flail,  or  what  ye  will. 
And  here's  a  ready  hand 
To  ply  the  needful  tool, 
And  skilled  enough,  by  lessons  rough, 
In  labour's  rugged  school. 

To  hedge,  or  dig  the  ditch, 

To  lop  or  fell  the  tree, 
To  lay  the  swarth  on  the  sultry  field, 

Or  plough  the  stubborn  lea  ; 
The  harvest  stack  to  bind, 

The  wheaten  rick  to  thatch, 
And  never  fear  in  my  pouch  to  find 

The  tinder  or  the  match. 

To  a  flaming  barn  or  farm 

My  fancies  never  roam  ; 
The  fire  I  yearn  to  kindle  and  burn 

Is  on  the  hearth  of  Home  ; 
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Where  children  huddle  and  crouch 
Through  dark  long  winter  days, 

Where  starving  children  huddle  and  crouch 
To  see  the  cheerful  blaze, 

A-glowing  on  the  haggard  cheek, 
And  not  on  the  haggard's  blaze. 

To  Him  who  sends  a  drought 

To  parch  the  fields  forlorn, 
The  rain  to  flood  the  meadows  with  mud, 

The  blight  to  blast  the  corn, 
To  Him  I  leave  to  guide 

The  bolt  in  its  crooked  path, 
To  strike  the  miser's  rick,  and  show 

The  skies  blood-red  with  wrath. 

A  spade  !  a  rake  !  a  hoe  ! 

A  pickaxe,  or  a  bill ! 
A  hook  to  reap,  or  a  scythe  to  mow, 

A  flail,  or  what  ye  will — 
The  corn  to  thrash,  or  the  hedge  to  plash, 

The  market  team  to  drive, 
Or  mend  the  fence  by  the  cover  side, 

And  leave  the  game  alive. 

Ay,  only  give  me  work, 

And  then  you  need  not  fear, 
That  I  shall  snare  his  worship's  hare, 

Or  kill  his  grace's  deer  ; 
Break  into  his  lordship's  house, 

To  steal  his  plate  so  rich, 
Or  leave  the  yeoman  that  had  a  purse 

To  welter  in  the  ditch. 
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Wherever  Nature  needs, 

Wherever  labour  calls, 
No  job  I'll  shirk  of  the  hardest  work 

To  shun  the  workhouse  walls  ; 
Where  savage  laws  begrudge 

The  pauper  babe  its  breath, 
And  doom  a  wife  to  a  widow's  life 

Before  her  partner's  death  ! 

My  only  claim  is  this, 

With  labour  stiff  and  stark, 
By  lawful  turn  my  living  to  earn 

Between  the  light  and  dark  ; 
My  daily  bread  and  nightly  bed, 

My  bacon  and  drop  of  beer, 
But  all  from  the  hand  that  holds  the  land, 

And  none  from  the  overseer  ! 

No  parish  money  or  loaf, 

No  pauper  badges  for  me, 
A  son  of  the  soil — by  right  of  toil 

Entitled  to  my  fee. 
No  alms  I  ask,  give  me  my  task, 

Here  are  the  arm,  the  leg, 
The  strength  and  sinews  of  a  man, 

To  work,  and  not  to  beg. 

Still  one  of  Adam's  heirs, 

Though  doomed  by  chance  of  birth 
To  dress  so  mean,  and  to  eat  the  lean, 

Instead  of  the  fat  of  the  earth. 


To  make  such  humble  meals 

As  honest  labour  can, 
A  bone  and  a  crust,  with  a  grace  to  God, 

And  little  thanks  to  man. 

A  spade  !  a  rake  !  a  hoe  ! 

A  pickaxe,  or  a  bill ! 
A  hook  to  reap,  or  a  scythe  to  mow, 

A  flail,  or  what  ye  will. 
Whatever  the  tool  to  ply, 

Here  is  a  willing  drudge, 
With  muscle  and  limb,  and  woe  to  him 

Who  does  their  pay  begrudge. 

Who  every  weekly  score 

Docks  labour's  little  mite, 
Bestows  on  the  poor  at  the  temple  door, 

But  robbed  them  overnight. 
The  very  shilling  he  hoped  to  save, 

As  health  and  morals  fail, 
Shall  visit  me  in  the  new  Bastille, 

The  Spital,  or  the  Gaol. 

Hood 

The  Coster's  Barrow 

*T*AKE  an  old-fashioned  shutter  and  balance  it 
on  the  axle  of  a  pair  of  low  wheels,  and  you 
have  the  London  camel  in  principle.  To  complete 
it,  add  shafts  in  front,  and  at  the  rear  run  a  low 
freeboard,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  along  the  edge, 
that  the  cargo  may  not  be  shaken  off.  All  the 


skill  of  the  fashionable  brougham-builders  in  Long 
Acre  could  not  contrive  a  vehicle  which  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  so  well  as  this. 
On  the  desert  routes  of  Palestine  a  donkey  be- 
comes romantic  ;  in  a  costermonger's  barrow  he  is 
only  an  ass ;  the  donkey  himself  doesn't  see  the 
distinction.  He  draws  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature  about  in  these  barrows,  and  perhaps  finds 
it  very  much  the  same  in  Surrey  as  in  Syria.  For 
if  any  one  thinks  the  familiar  barrow  is  merely  a 
truck  for  the  conveyance  of  cabbages  and  carrots, 
and  for  the  exposure  of  the  same  to  the  choice  of 
housewives  in  Bermondsey,  he  is  mistaken.  Far 
beyond  that,  it  is  the  symbol,  the  solid  expression, 
of  life  itself  to  the  owner,  his  family,  and  a  circle 
of  connections,  more  so  than  even  the  ship  to  the 
sailor,  as  the  sailor,  no  matter  how  he  may  love  his 
ship,  longs  for  port,  and  the  joys  of  the  shore,  but 
the  barrow  folk  are  always  at  sea  on  land. 

Richard  Jefferies 

The  Vagabonds 

"\X/"E  are  two  travellers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger's  my  dog.     Come  here,  you  scamp  ! 
Jump  for  the  gentleman, — mind  your  eye  ! 
Over  the  table, — look  out  for  the  lamp  ! 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old  ; 

Five  years   we've   tramped,  through  wind  and 

weather  ; 

And  slept  outdoors  when  the  nights  were  cold  ; 
And  ate  and  drank — and  starved— together. 


We've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you  ! 

A  bed  on  the  floor  ;  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  warm  our  thumbs  ;  (poor  fellow  ! 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there's  been  frozen) ; 
Plenty  of  cat-gut  for  my  fiddle 

(This  outdoor  business  is  bad  for  strings) ; 
Then  a  few  nice  buck-wheats  hot  from  the  griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  are  set  up  for  kings  ! 
No,  thank  ye,  sir, — I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral, 
Aren't  we,  Roger  ?     See  him  wink  ! 

Well,  something  hot,  then — we  won't  quarrel. 
He's  thirsty,  too — see  him  nod  his  head  ! 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  ! 
He  understands  every  word  that's  said, — 

And  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grog, 
I  wonder  I've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here's  to  you,  sir)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by,  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

And  this  old  coat  with  its  empty  pockets 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He'll  follow  whilst  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 
There  isn't  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  disaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  so  forgiving, 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master. 
No,  sir  !     See  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  ! 

By  George  !     It  makes  my  old  eyes  water  ! 
That  is,  there's  something  in  this  gin 
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That  chokes  a  fellow,  but  no  matter  ! 
We'll  have  some  music,  if  you're  willing  ; 

And  Roger  (hem !  what  a  plague  this  cough  is,  sir !) 
Shall  march  a  little.     Start,  you  villain  ! 

Stand  straight !   'Bout  face !    Salute  your  officer ! 
Put  up  that  paw !     Dress !     Take  your  rifle ! 

(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see !)   Now  hold  your 
Cap  whilst  the  gentleman  gives  a  trifle 

To  aid  a  poor,  old,  patriot  soldier. 
March !    Halt !    Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence, 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honour  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps, — that's  five  ;  he's  mighty  knowing  ! 

The  night's  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  ! 
Quick,  sir !     I'm  ill.     My  brain  is  going  ! 

Some  brandy  !   Thank  you  !    There  !    It  passes  ! 
'  Why  not  reform  ? '    That's  easily  said  ; 

But  I've  been  through  such  wretched  treatment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
That  now,  alas  !  I'm  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  thinking, 
I'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm, 

To  prop  a  horrible,  inward  sinking. 
Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love, — but  I  took  to  drink  : 

The  same  old  story  ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features, 

You  needn't  laugh,  sir  ;  they  were  not  then 
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Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures  : 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men. 
If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  song  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't  have 

guessed 
That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
Ragged  and  penniless, — and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog. 
She's  married  since, — a  parson's  wife  : 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part, 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life, 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  ?     Once  :  I  was  weak  and  spent, 

On  a  dusty  road  :  a  carriage  stopped  : 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went, 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingers  dropped. 
You've  set  me  talking,  sir  ;  I'm  sorry  ! 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change  ! 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?    You  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  ! 

'Twas  well  she  died  before, — do  you  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 
Another  glass,  and  strong  !  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
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He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep  if  he  could  ; 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were, — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food, 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 
I'm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming. 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street. 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  free, 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor  drink  ; 

The  sooner  the  better— for  Roger  and  me. 

/.  T.  Trowbridge 


Smoke 

"M"  OW  our  path  begins  to  ascend  gradually  to 
the  top  of  this  high  hill,  from  whose  pre- 
cipitous south  side  we  can  look  over  the  broad 
country,  of  forest  and  field  and  river,  to  the  distant 
snowy  mountains.  See  yonder  thin  column  of 
smoke  curling  up  through  the  woods  from  some 
invisible  farm-house ;  the  standard  raised  over  some 
rural  homestead.  There  must  be  a  warmer  and 
more  genial  spot  there  below,  as  where  we  detect 
the  vapour  from  a  spring  forming  a  cloud  above 
the  trees.  What  fine  relations  are  established  be- 
tween the  traveller  who  discovers  this  airy  column 
from  some  eminence  in  the  forest  and  him  who 
sits  below.  .  .  .  Where  its  fine  column  rises  above 
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the  forest  like  an  ensign,  some  human  life  has 
planted  itself;  and  such  is  the  beginning  of  Rome, 
the  establishment  of  the  arts,  and  the  foundation 

of  empires.    .   .    . 

H.  D.  Thoreau 


The  Brook 

T   COME  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 
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I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows  ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses  ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses  ; 
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And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Tennyson 

Sonnet  to  the  Duddon 

COLE    listener,    Duddon!    to   the   breeze    that 

played 

With  thy  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fitful  sound 
Wafted  o'er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound, 
Unfruitful  solitudes,  that  seemed  to  upbraid 
The  sun  in  heaven  ! — but  now  to  form  a  shade 
For  thee,  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage  ;  ashes  flung  their  arms  around  ; 
And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 
And  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
'Mid  sheltering  pines,  this  Cottage  rude  and  grey  ; 
Whose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  summer  day, 
Thy  pleased  associates — light  as  endless  May 
On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies. 

Wordsworth 

The  Homes  of  England 

'"PHE  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 
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The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound, 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam  ; 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 
Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn  ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves  ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 


The  free  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall, 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 

Felicia  Hemans 

Norman  Abbey 

T  T  stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crowned  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid 

oak 

Stood  like  Caractacus,  in  act  to  rally 
His  host,   with  broad  arms  'gainst   the  thunder 

stroke  ; 

And  from  beneath  his  bows  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters  :  as  day  awoke, 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmured  like  a  bird. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  softened  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around  :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  : 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to   its  brink,  and 

stood 
With  their  green  faces  fix'd  upon  the  flood. 


Its  outlet  dashed  into  a  deep  cascade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until,  again  subsiding, 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet,  and  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 

Its  windings  through  the  woods  now  clear,  now 

blue, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was   Rome's)  stood   half 

apart, 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screened  many  an 

aisle, 

These  last  had  disappeared,  a  loss  to  art ; 
The  first  yet  frowned  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 
And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  mourned  the  power  of  time  or  tempest's 

march, 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood,  sanctified  in  stone  ; 

But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 

But    in   the    war   that    struck   Charles   from    his 

throne, 

When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 
The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone — 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 


But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crowned, 
The  Virgin-Mother  of  the  God-born  Child, 
With  her  Son  in  her  blessed  arms,  looked  round, 
Spared  by  some  chance,  when  all  beside  was  spoiled : 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 
This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild  ; 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship,  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings, 
Through  which  the  deepened  glories  once  could 

enter, 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun,  like  seraphs'  wings, 
Now  yawns  all  desolate  :  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs,  quenched  like  fire. 

But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven, 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which 

then 

Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo,  given 
Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall 
And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

Byron 
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Esau's  Song 

"\1HNDS  of  the  mountain,  mingle  with  my  crying, 

Clouds  of  the  tempest,  flee  as  I  am  flying, 
Gods  of  the  cloudland,  Christus  and  Apollo, 
Follow,  O  follow  ! 

Through  the  dark  valleys,  up  the  misty  mountains, 
Over  the  black  wastes,  past  the  gleaming  fountains, 
Praying  not,  hoping  not,  resting  nor  abiding, 
Lo,  I  am  riding  ! 

Who  now  shall  name  me  ?   who   shall   find  and 

bind  me? 

Daylight  before  me,  and  darkness  behind  me, 
E'en  as  a  black  crane  down  the  winds  of  heaven 
Fast  I  am  driven. 

Clangour  and  anger  of  elements  are  around  me, 
Torture  has  clasp'd  me,  cruelty  has  crown'd  me, 
Sorrow  awaits  me,  Death  is  waiting  with  her — 
Fast  speed  I  thither  ! 

Not  'neath  the  greenwood,  not  where  roses  blossom, 
Not  on  the  green  vale  on  a  loving  bosom, 
Not  on  the  sea-sands,  not  across  the  billow, 
Seek  I  a  pillow  ! 

Gods  of  the  storm-cloud,  drifting  darkly  yonder, 
Point  fiery  hands  and  mock  me  as  I  wander, 
Gods  of  the  forest  glimmer  out  upon  me, 
Shrink  back  and  shun  me  ! 
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Gods,  let  them  follow  ! — gods,  for  I  defy  them  ! 
They  call  me,  mock  me  ;  but  I  gallop  by  them — 
If  they  would  find  me,  touch  me,  whisper  to  me, 
Let  them  pursue  me  ! 

Faster,  O  faster  !  Darker  and  more  dreary 
Groweth  the  pathway,  yet  I  am  not  weary — 
Gods,  I  defy  them  !  gods,  I  can  unmake  them, 
Bruise  them  and  break  them  ! 

White  steed  of  wonder,  with  thy  feet  of  thunder, 
Find  out   their  temples,  tread  their  high-priests 

under, — 

Leave  them  behind  thee — if  their  gods  speed  after, 
Mock  them  with  laughter. 

Who  standeth  yonder,  in  white  raiment  reaching 
Down  to  His  bare  feet  ?  who  stands  there  beseech- 
ing ? 

Hark  how  He  crieth,  beck'ning  with  His  finger, 
'  Linger,  O  linger  ! ' 

Shall  a  God  grieve  me  ?  shall  a  phantom  win  me  ? 
Nay — by  the  wild  wind  around  and  o'er  and  in  me — 
Be  his  name  Vishnu,  Christus  or  Apollo — 
Let  the  god  follow  ! 

Clangour  and  anger  of  elements  are  round  me, 
Torture  has  clasp'd  me,  cruelty  has  crown'd  me, 
Sorrow  awaits  me,  Death  is  waiting  with  her — 
Fast  speed  I  thither  ! 

Robert  Buchanan 
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The  Man  at  the  Gate 

VXTHEN  the  sun  shines  fair  on  the  smiling  land, 

Or  the  stars  walk  out  in  a  cloudless  sky, — 
When  the  waves  are  trampling  wild  on  the  sand, 
And  the  voice  of  the  thunder  passes  by, — 

In  summer  and  winter,  in  calm  and  storm, 
When  the  morning  dawns,  and  the  night  falls  late, 

We  may  catch,  if  we  will,  the  steadfast  form 
Of  the  Man  that  watches  beside  the  Gate. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  the  voice  was  heard 
Of  the  singing  birds  in  their  sweet  denies, 

When  the  face  of  the  earth  once  more  was  stirred 
By  the  flowers  that  came  and  went  like  smiles, 

I  saw  the  stars  of  the  morning  wait 
On  their  lofty  towers  to  watch  the  land, 

As  a  little  child  stole  up  to  the  Gate, 
And  knocked  with  a  tiny  trembling  hand  ; 

A  wreath  of  flowers  on  his  golden  hair, 
The  light  of  youth  in  his  shining  eyes, 

And  the  look  of  an  earnest  purpose  there, 

As  of  one  who  must  win  a  place  in  the  skies, — 

'  I  am  only  a  little  child,  dear  Lord, 

And  my  feet  are  stained  already  with  sin, 

But  they  said  you  had  sent  the  children  word 
To  come  to  the  Gate  and  enter  in.' 
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The  Man  at  the  Gate  looked  down  and  smiled, 

A  heavenly  smile,  and  fair  to  see, 
And  He  opened,  and  bent  to  the  pleading  child, — 

'  I  am  willing,  with  all  My  heart,'  said  He. 

The  morning  breaks,  with  its  golden  showers, 
The  pale  stars  pass  away  to  their  rest, 

As  the  little  head  with  its  wreath  of  flowers 
Is  laid  on  the  Shepherd's  gentle  breast ; 

While  over  it  bends  in  speechless  love 

The  Head  that  is  crowned  with  thorns  for  him ; 
Ah,  the  angels  might  sigh  in  their  songs  above 

For  the  tears  that  are  making  the  child's  eye  dim. 

*  *  *  * 

I  looked  again,  and  the  wintry  blast 

Was  hurrying  wildly  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  glory  of  spring-time  was  long  gone  past, 

And  the  branches  were  bare  on  the  trembling  tree. 

Yet  still  at  the  Gate  the  Saviour  stood, 
And  His  Face  was  uplifted  serene  and  fair, 

Though  His  raiment  was  heavy  and  red  with  blood, 
And  the  crown  of  thorns  showed  dark  on  His  hair. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  the  sun  was  low, 
And  the  troubled  winds  sobbed  long  and  loud, 

As  an  old  man  tottered  across  the  snow, 
Which  wrapt  the  earth  in  a  bitter  shroud  ; 

He  knocked  with  a  withered,  trembling  hand  : 

'  I  can  but  perish  at  last,'  he  said, 
'  For  the  cruel  night  comes  fast  on  the  land, 

And  the  morning  will  find  me  cold  and  dead. 
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'  O  Thou  that  watchest  beside  the  Gate, 
Had  I  come  to  Thee  in  the  days  gone  by 

Thou  hadst  received  me  ;  but  now  too  late, 
I  lay  me  down  on  Thy  threshold  to  die  : 

'  I  have  fought  and  finished  an  evil  fight, 
I  have  earned  the  deadly  wages  of  sin  ; 

It  is  hard  to  die  in  the  snow  to-night, 
But  no  man  is  willing  to  take  me  in.' 

The  sun  was  low  in  the  changing  west, 

The  shadows  were  heavy  from  hill  and  tree, 
As  the  Watchman  opened  the  Gate  of  rest, — 

'  I  am  willing,  with  all  My  heart,'  said  He. 

*  *  *  * 

'  O  gentle  Watchman  ;  turn  Thee  now 

To  rest  a  while  in  the  House  of  God  ; 
Forget  the  heavy  burdens  which  bow 

The  weary  of  heart  in  our  sad  abode  : 

'  Be  it  far  from  Thee  to  watch  all  night 

For  the  children  of  sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 

In  the  heavenly  places  the  lamps  are  bright, 
And  the  saints  are  rising  to  sing  Thy  name.' 

But  the  Watchman  turned  and  looked  on  me, 
Till  I  bent  my  head  adown  to  weep  ; 

'  Suffer  me  then  to  watch  with  Thee 
Alone  to-night  while  the  nations  sleep  !  " 

So  I  watched  with  Him  through  the  moonless  hours 
Of  that  sweetest  night  I  have  ever  known, 

And  His  words  were  as  dew  on  the  tender  flowers, 

And  all  in  the  darkness  the  true  Light  shone. 
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We  heard  the  gentle  steps  of  the  snow 

Coming  down  from  its  home  at  God's  right  hand, 

As  the  angels  came  softly,  long  ago, 
To  the  fragrant  hills  of  the  Holy  Land. 

And  at  midnight  there  came  the  voice  of  one 
Who  had  crept  to  the  Gate  through  the  blinding 
snow, 

And  who  moaned  at  the  Gate,  as  one  undone 
Might  moan  at  the  sight  of  the  last  dread  Woe. 

A  woman's  voice,  and  it  rose  and  fell 

On  the  muffled  wings  of  the  snowy  night, 

With  a  trembling  knocking  which  seemed  to  tell 
Of  one  who  was  chilled  and  spent  outright. 

I  wove  the  crown  for  the  Brow  divine, 
I  pierced  the  Hand  that  was  stretched  to  save, 

I  dare  not  pray  that  the  moon  may  shine 

To  show  me  the  prints  of  the  nails  I  drave  ; 

I 1  beat  this  night  on  my  sinful  breast, 

I  dare  not  pray  Him  to  succour  me.'  .  .  . 

But  the  Watchman  opened  the  Gate  of  rest, — 

'  I  am  willing,  with  all  My  heart,'  said  He. 

*  *  *  # 

Thus  day  and  night  they  are  pressing  nigh, 
With  tears  and  sighs,  to  the  heavenly  Gate, 

Where  the  Watchman  stands  in  His  majesty, 
With  a  patience  which  never  has  said,' Too  late.' 
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Let  the  sorrowful  children  of  want  and  sin 
Draw  near  to  the  Gate,  whence  none  depart ; 

Let  the  nations  arise  and  enter  in, 
For  the  Lord  is  willing  with  all  His  heart. 

B.  M. 


The  Flower  Girl 

T)  Y  the  muddy  crossing  in  the  crowded  streets 
Stands  a  little  maid  with  her  basket  full  of 

posies, 

Proffering  all  who  pass  her  choice  of  knitted  sweets, 
Tempting  Age  with  heart's-ease,  courting  Youth 
with  roses. 

Age  disdains  the  heart's-ease, 

Love  rejects  the  roses  ; 
London  life  is  busy — 
Who  can  stop  for  posies  ? 

One  man  is  too  grave,  another  is  too  gay — 

This  man  has  his  hothouse,  that  man  not  a  penny; 
Flowerets  are  too  common  in  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  things  most  common  least  attract  the 
many. 

Ill  on  London  crossings 

Fares  the  sale  of  posies  ; 
Age  disdains  the  heart's-ease, 
Youth  rejects  the  roses. 

Lytton 
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Alone  in  London 

*npO  be  shelterless  and  alone  in  the  open  country, 
hearing  the  wind  moan  and  watching  for  day 
through  the  whole  long  weary  night ;  to  listen  to 
the  falling  rain,  and  crouch  for  warmth  beneath  the 
lee  of  some  old  barn  or  rick,  or  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree  ;  are  dismal  things — but  not  so  dismal  as  the 
wandering  up  and  down  where  shelter  is,  and  beds 
and  sleepers  by  thousands ;  a  houseless  rejected 
creature.  To  pace  the  echoing  stones  from  hour 
to  hour,  counting  the  dull  chimes  of  the  clocks  ;  to 
watch  the  lights  twinkling  in  chamber  windows,  to 
think  what  happy  forgetfulness  each  house  shuts 
in  ;  and  here  are  children  coiled  together  in  their 
beds,  here  youth,  here  age,  here  poverty,  here 
wealth,  all  equal  in  their  sleep,  and  all  at  rest ;  to 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  slumbering  world 
around,  not  even  sleep,  Heaven's  gift  to  all  its 
creatures,  and  be  akin  to  nothing  but  despair  ;  to 
feel,  by  the  wretched  contrast  with  everything  on 
every  hand,  more  utterly  alone  and  cast  away  than 
in  a  trackless  desert ; — this  is  a  kind  of  suffering, 
on  which  the  rivers  of  great  cities  close  full  many 
a  time,  and  which  the  solitude  in  crowds  alone 
awakens. 

Dickens 
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Alone  on  the  Moors 

T^HE  most  thorough-going  ascetic  could  feel 
that  he  had  a  natural  right  to  wander  on 
Egdon  :  he  was  keeping  within  the  line  of  legi- 
timate indulgence  when  he  laid  himself  open  to 
influences  such  as  these.  Colours  and  beauties 
so  far  subdued  were,  at  least,  the  birthright  of  all. 
Only  in  summer  days  of  highest  feather  did  its 
mood  touch  the  level  of  gaiety.  Intensity  was 
more  usually  reached  by  way  of  the  solemn  than 
by  way  of  the  brilliant,  and  such  a  sort  of  intensity 
was  often  arrived  at  during  winter  darkness,  tem- 
pests, and  mists.  Then  Egdon  was  aroused  to 
reciprocity ;  for  the  storm  was  its  lover,  and  the 
wind  its  friend.  Then  it  became  the  home  of 
strange  phantoms  ;  and  it  was  found  to  be  the 
hitherto  unrecognised  original  of  those  wild  regions 
of  obscurity  which  are  vaguely  felt  to  be  com- 
passing us  about  in  midnight  dreams  of  flight  and 
disaster,  and  are  never  thought  of  after  the  dream 
till  revived  by  scenes  like  this. 

It  was  at  present  a  place  perfectly  accordant 
with  man's  nature — neither  ghastly,  hateful,  nor 
ugly  ;  neither  commonplace,  unmeaning,  nor  tame  ; 
but,  like  man,  slighted  and  enduring  ;  and  withal 
singularly  colossal  and  mysterious  in  its  swarthy 
monotony.  As  with  some  persons  who  have  lived 
long  apart,  solitude  seemed  to  look  out  of  its  coun- 
tenance. It  had  a  lonely  face,  suggesting  tragical 

possibilities.  _,,  „      , 

1 nomas  Hardy 
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Alone  !    Alas  ! 

T^O  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been  : 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  see  her  stores 
unrolled. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men, 
To  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
Which  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendour,  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued  : 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude. 

Byron 


Ode  to  Solitude 

r\  SOLITUDE  !  if  I  with  thee  must  dwell, 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings  ;  climb  with  me  the  steep, — 
Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell, 


Its  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell, 
May  seem  a  span  ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilioned,  where  the  deer's  swift 
leap 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 

But  though  I'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 
Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 

Is  my  soul's  pleasure  ;  and  it  sure  must  be 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  human  kind, 

When  to  thy  haunt  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

Keats 


There  is  a  Pleasure  in  the  Pathless  Woods 

'"PHERE  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  reveal. 

Byron 
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Inscription  on  the  Shanklin  Fountain, 
Isle  of  Wight 

S~\  TRAVELLER,  stay  thy  weary  feet ; 

Drink  of  this  fountain,  pure  and  sweet ; 

It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembering  still 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 

The  cup  of  water  in  his  name. 

Longfellow 


The  Vicar 

O  OME  years  ago,  ere  time  and  taste 

Had  turned  our  parish  topsy-turvy, 
When  Darnel  Park  was  Darnel  Waste 

And  roads  as  little  known  as  scurvy, 
The  man  who  lost  his  way,  between 

St.  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket, 
Was  always  shown  across  the  Green 

And  guided  to  the  Parson's  wicket. 

Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  lath, 

Fair  Margaret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle, 
Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path, 

Through  clean-clipt  rows  of  yew  and  myrtle  ; 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

Upon  the  parlour  steps  collected, 
Wagged  all  their  tails  and  seemed  to  say — 

"  Our  master  knows  you — you're  expected." 
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Uprose  the  Reverend  Doctor  Brown, 

Uprose  the  Doctor's  winsome  marrow  ; 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down, 

Her  husband  clasped  his  ponderous  Barrow  ; 
Whate'er  the  stranger's  caste  or  creed, 

Pundit  or  Papist,  saint  or  sinner, 
He  found  a  stable  for  his  steed, 

And  welcome  for  himself,  and  dinner. 

If,  when  he  reached  his  journey's  end, 

And  warmed  himself  in  Court  or  College, 
He  had  not  gained  an  honest  friend 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge, — 
If  he  departed  as  he  came, 

With  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor, — 
Good  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame, 

And  not  the  Vicarage,  nor  the  Vicar. 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream,  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses  ; 
It  slipped  from  politics  to  puns, 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses  ; 
Beginning  with  the  laws  that  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For  stewing  eels,  or  shoeing  horses. 

He  was  a  sound  and  shrewd  Divine, 
Of  loud  Dissent  the  mortal  terror  ; 

And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line, 
He  'stablished  Truth,  or  startled  Error, 
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The  Baptist  found  him  far  too  deep  ; 

The  Deist  sighed  with  saving  sorrow  ; 
And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep, 

And  dreamed  of  tasting  pork  to-morrow. 

His  sermon  never  said  or  showed 

That  earth  is  foul,  that  Heaven  is  gracious, 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road 

From  Jerome,  or  from  Athanasius  ; 
And  sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspired 

The  hand  and  head  that  penned  and  planned 

them, 
For  all  who  understood  admired, 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 

He  wrote,  too,  in  a  quiet  way, 

Some  treatises,  and  smaller  verses, 
And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay, 

And  hints  to  noble  Lords — and  nurses  ; 
True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost, 

Lines  to  a  ringlet,  or  a  turban, 
And  trifles  for  the  Morning  Post, 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair, 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking  ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear, 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking  ; 
And,  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning, 
That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 


And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 

In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage, 
And  praised  the  farmer's  homely  wit, 

And  shared  the  widow's  homelier  pottage. 
At  his  approach  complaint  grew  mild, 

And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter, 
The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  that  they  could  not  utter. 

He  always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of  Venus  ; 
From  him  I  learnt  the  rule  of  three, 

Cat's-cradle,  leap-frog,  et  qua  genus : 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig, 

And  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in, 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig, 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

Alack  the  change  !  in  vain  I  look 

For  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled, — 
The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  brook, 

The  trees  I  climbed,  the  beds  I  rifled : 
The  church  is  larger  than  before  ; 

You  reach  it  by  the  carriage  entry  ; 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more, 

And  pews  are  fitted  up  for  gentry. 

Sit  in  the  Vicar's  seat :  you'll  hear 
The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 

Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  tone  is  clear, 
Whose  phrase  is  very  Ciceronian. 
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Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ? — look  down, 
And  construe  on  the  slab  before  you, 

Hicjacet  GULIELMUS  BROWN, 
Vir  nul/a  non  donandus  lauru. 

W.  M.  Praed 


The  Country  Sage 

'"F'HIS  I,  easy  philosopher, 

Among  the  birds  and  trees  confer 
And  little  now  to  make  me  wants 
Or  of  the  fowls,  or  of  the  plants. 
Already  I  begin  to  call 
In  their  most  learned  original ; 
And  where  I  language  want,  my  signs 
The  bird  upon  the  bough  divines  ; 
No  leaf  does  tremble  in  the  wind, 
Which  I  returning  cannot  find. 
Out  of  these  scattered  Sibyl's  leaves 
Strange  prophecies  my  fancy  weaves  ; 
And  in  one  history  consumes, 
Like  Mexique  painting,  all  the  plumes. 
What  Rome,  Greece,  Palestine  e'er  said, 
I  in  this  light  mosaic  read. 
Thrice  happy  he  who  not  mistook 
Hath  read  in  Nature's  mystic  book. 
And  see  how  Chaucer's  better  wit 
Could  with  a  note  my  studies  hit ! 
The  ock-leaves  me  embroider  all, 
Between  caterpillars  which  crawl : 
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And  ivy,  with  familiar  trails, 

Me  licks  and  clasps  and  curbs  and  hales, 

Under  this  antic  cope  I  move 

Like  some  great  prelate  of  the  grove. 

Then  languishing  with  care  I  toss 

On  pallets  swoln  of  velvet  moss  ; 

While  the  wind,  cooling  through  the  boughs, 

Flutters  with  air  my  panting  brows. 

Thanks  for  my  rest,  ye  mossy  banks, 

And  unto  you,  cool  zephyrs,  thanks, 

Who,  as  my  hair,  my  thoughts  too  shed, 

And  winnow  from  the  chaff  my  head. 

Marvell 

Patience 

A  LL  good  abides  with  him  who  waiteth  wisely ; 
we  shall  sooner  overtake  the  dawn  by  remain- 
ing here  than  by  hurrying  over  the  hills  of  the 
west.  Be  assured  that  every  man's  success  is  in 
proportion  to  his  average  ability.  The  meadow 
flowers  spring  and  bloom  where  the  waters  annually 
deposit  their  slime,  not  where  they  reach  a  freshet 
only.  A  man  is  not  his  hope,  nor  his  despair,  nor 
yet  his  past  deed.  We  know  not  yet  what  we  have 
done,  still  less  what  we  are  doing.  Wait  till  even- 
ing, and  other  parts  of  our  work  will  shine  than  we 
had  thought  at  noon,  and  we  shall  discover  the 
real  purport  of  our  toil.  As  when  the  farmer  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  furrow  and  looks  back,  he 
can  tell  best  where  the  pressed  earth  shines  most. 

H.  D.  Thorcaii 
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Woodland  Ways 

T  T  OW  lovely  are  these  woodland  ways 

Clad  in  their  summer  dress, 
Where  come  not  din  and  smoke  to  mar 
Their  evening  loveliness ; 

Where  wild  convolvulus  and  rose 

Are  woven  in  every  hedge, 
And  buttercups  and  foxgloves  glow 

By  this  clear  brooklet's  edge  ; 

Where  breezes  waft  their  balmiest  scents 

Adown  the  silent  wood, 
And  scarce  a  songster  sings  to  break 

The  hush  of  solitude  ; 

When  shadows  creep  across  my  path 

And  softly  dies  the  day — 
And  Summer's  beauty  holds  the  world 

Within  her  gracious  sway. 

This  evening  every  wild-flower  here 

More  deeply  stirs  my  heart 
Than  alien  flowers  or  prodigies 

Of  man's  botanic  art ; 

This  sweet-brier  bough,  that  meekly  sends 

Its  perfume  on  the  air, 
I  would  not  give  for  any  flower 

The  Gardener  deems  most  fair  ; 
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I  leave  the  rich  their  bowers  of  art 

Wreathed  with  the  rarest  flowers, 
Enough  for  me  these  woodland  ways 

In  Summer's  twilight  hours. 

Mackenzie  Bell 


On  Swallows'  Wings 

OUMMER  is  gone  on  swallows'  wings, 
And  Earth  has  buried  all  her  flowers  : 
No  more  the  lark,  the  linnet  sings, 
But  Silence  sits  in  faded  bowers. 
There  is  a  shadow  on  the  plain 
Of  Winter  ere  he  comes  again, — 
There  is  in  woods  a  solemn  sound 
Of  hollow  warnings  whispered  round, 
As  Echo  in  her  deep  recess 
For  once  had  turned  a  prophetess. 
Shuddering  Autumn  stops  to  list, 
And  breathes  his  fear  in  sudden  sighs, 
With  clouded  face,  and  hazel  eyes 
That  quench  themselves,  and  hide  in  mist. 

Hood 
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AUTUMN   AND   EVENTIDE 


The  Autumn  is  old, 
The  sere  leaves  are  flying- ; 
He  hath  gathered  up  gold, 
And  now  he  is  dying ; 
Old  age,  begin  sighing  ! 

The  vintage  is  ripe, 
The  harvest  is  heaping  ; 
But  some  that  have  sowed 
Have  no  riches  for  reaping  ; 
Poor  wretch,  fall  a-weeping  ! 

The  year's  in  the  wane, 
There  is  nothing  adorning, 
The  night  has  no  eve, 
And  the  day  has  no  morning  ; 
Cold  winter  gives  warning. 

The  rivers  run  chill, 
The  red  sun  is  sinking, 
And  I  am  grown  old, 
And  life  is  fast  shrinking  ; 
Here's  enow  for  sad  thinking. 

Hood 


Pictures 

/^\NE  seem'd  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of  sand, 
^^^  And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering  land, 
Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  show'd  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

You  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves, 

Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

And  one  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow  streaks  of  rain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil. 

In  front  they  bound  the  sheaves.     Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in  oil, 

And  hoary  to  the  wind. 

And  one  a  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags, 
Beyond,  a  line  of  heights,  and  higher 

All  barr"d  with  long  white  cloud  the  scornful  crags, 
And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  twilight  pour'd 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep — all  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  peace. 

Tennyson 


II  Penseroso 

TTENCE,  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred  ! 
How  little  you  bestead 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 
And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hover  in  dreams, 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train. 
But,  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy, 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue  ; 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem, 
Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 
To  see  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended  : 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended  ; 
Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore  ; 
His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn's  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove, 
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While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 
Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait, 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes. 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till, 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast, 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing  ; 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first  and  chiefest  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak  ; 
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Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song  ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way  ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  ; 


And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke, 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye, 
While  the  bee,  with  honeyed  thigh, 
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At  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  murmuring, 
With  such  concert  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  mine  eyelids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good, 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 
But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowered  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  choir  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 
And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  some  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew, 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
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To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 
These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give, 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

Milton 


Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality 
From  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood 


HP  HERE  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and 

stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 

To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore  :  — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may, 

By  night  or  day, 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more. 


The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose  ; 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair  ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 


Ill 

Now,  while  the  Birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song, 
And  while  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief, 

And  I  again  am  strong  : 

The  Cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep ; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong  ; 
I  hear  the  Echoes  through  the  mountains  throng, 
The  Winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 

Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  jollity, 

And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday  ; — 

Thou  child  of  joy, 

Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou  happy 
Shepherd-boy ! 

IV 

Ye  blessed  Creatures,  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make  ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee  ; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 

My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  all. 

O  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 

While  the  earth  herself  is  adorning 
This  sweet  May-morning, 

And  the  children  are  pulling 


On  every  side, 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm, 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm  : — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear  ! 
— But  there's  a  Tree,  of  many,  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone  ; 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us  our  Life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar  : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  ; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East, 

Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
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At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

VI 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  Nurse  does  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

VII 

Behold  the  Child  among  his  new-born  blisses, 
A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size  ! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  Mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  Father's  eyes  ! 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral, 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song  : 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife  ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
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The  little  Actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  " 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  Age, 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage  ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

VIII 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity  ; 
Thou  best  Philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest, 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  ; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 


IX 

O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 
With    new-fledged    hope    still    fluttering    in    his 
breast : — 

Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise  ; 
But  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  : 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence  :  truths  that  wake, 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 


Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither, 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 


Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  ! 

And  let  the  young  Lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor's  sound  ! 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 

Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  ! 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  my  sight, 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower  ; 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind  : 

In  the  primal  sympathy 

Which  having  been  must  ever  be, 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering, 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 
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XI 

And,  O  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and  Groves, 
Think  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves  ! 
Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 
I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 
To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 
I  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  channels  fret, 
Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they ; 
The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  Day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 

The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live, 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wordsworth 


The  Spirit  of  Decay 

A    SPIRIT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 

Dwelling  amid  these  yellow  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks  ; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 

In  the  walks  ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers  : 


Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
O'er  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death  ; 

My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 

And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  last  year's  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily.  Tennyson 

The  Death  of  the  Flowers 

'IP HE  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of 

the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  of  naked  woods,  and  meadows 

brov/n  and  sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove,  the  Autumn 

leaves  lie  dead ; 
They  rustle  to  the  echoing  gust,  and  to  the  rabbit's 

tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wren  are  flown,  and  from  the 

shrubs  the  jay, 
And  from  the  wood-top  calls  the  crow  through  all 

the  gloomy  day  : 
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Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers  that 

lately  sprang  and  stood 
In    brighter   light,  and   softer  airs,   a   beauteous 

sisterhood  ? 
Alas  !  they  all  are  in  their  graves,  the  gentle  race 

of  flowers 
Are  lying  in  their  lowly  beds,  with  the  fair  and 

good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie,  but  the  cold 

November  rain 
Calls  not  from  out  the  gloomy  earth  the  lovely 

ones  again. 

The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  perished  long 

ago, 
And  the  brier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  amid  the 

summer  glow ; 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod,  and  the  aster  in  the 

wood, 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in  autumn 

beauty  stood, 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven,  as 

falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from 

upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  as  still 

such  days  will  come 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their 

winter  home  ; 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard,  though 

all  the  leaves  are  still, 


And  twinkle  in  the  smoky  light  the  waters  of  the 

rill, 
The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers  whose 

fragrance  late  he  bore, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by  the 

stream  no  more. 

And   then    I   think  of  one  who   in  her  youthful 

beauty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by 

my  side 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her  when  the  forest 

cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life 

so  brief: 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young 

friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  like  the 

flowers. 

W.  C.  Bryant 


The  Roman  Camp 

*T*HERE  is  a  cloud  before  the  sun, 

The  wind  is  hushed  and  still, 
And  silently  the  waters  run 
Beneath  the  sombre  hill. 
The  sky  is  dark  in  every  place 

As  is  the  earth  below  : 
Methinks  it  wore  the  self-same  face 
Two  thousand  years  ago. 
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No  light  is  on  the  ancient  wall, 

No  light  is  on  the  mound  ; 
The  very  trees,  so  thick  and  tall, 

Cast  gloom,  not  shade,  around. 
So  silent  is  the  place  and  cold, 

So  far  from  human  ken, 
It  hath  a  look  that  makes  me  old, 

And  spectres  time  again. 

I  listen,  half  in  thought  to  hear 

The  Roman  trumpet  blow — 
I  search  for  glint  of  helm  and  spear 

Amidst  the  forest  bough  ; 
And  armour  rings,  and  voices  swell — 

I  hear  the  legion's  tramp, 
And  mark  the  lonely  sentinel 

Who  guards  the  lonely  camp. 

Methinks  I  have  no  other  home, 

No  other  hearth  to  find  ; 
For  nothing  save  the  thought  of  Rome 

Is  stirring  in  my  mind. 
And  all  that  I  have  heard  or  dreamed, 

And  all  I  had  forgot, 
Are  rising  up,  as  though  they  seemed 

The  household  of  the  spot. 

And  all  the  names  the  Romans  knew 

Seem  just  as  known  to  me, 
As  if  I  were  a  Roman  too — 

A  Roman  born  and  free  : 
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And  I  could  rise  at  Caesar's  name, 

As  though  it  were  a  charm 
To  draw  sharp  lightning  from  the  tame, 

And  brace  the  coward's  arm. 

And  yet  if  yonder  sky  were  blue, 

And  earth  were  sunny  gay, 
If  nature  wore  the  witching  hue 

That  decked  her  yesterday — 
The  mound,  the  trench,  the  rampart's  space 

Would  move  me  nothing  more 
Than  many  a  sweet  sequestered  place 

That  I  have  marked  before. 

I  could  not  feel  the  breezes  bring 

Rich  odours  from  the  trees, 
I  could  not  hear  the  linnets  sing, 

And  think  on  themes  like  these. 
The  painted  insects  as  they  pass 

In  swift  and  motley  strife, 
The  very  lizard  in  the  grass, 

Would  scare  me  back  to  life. 

A        lT> 
Then  is  the  past  so  gloomy  now 

That  it  may  never  bear 
The  open  smile  of  nature's  brow 

Or  meet  the  sunny' air? 
I  know  not  that— but  joy  is  power, 

However  short  it  last ; 
And  joy  befits  the  present  hour, 
^^  n  sadness  fits  the  past. 

.       -,  W.  E,  Aytoun 
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The  Forsaken  Garden 

T  N   a  coign   of  the   cliff  between  lowland  and 
highland, 

At  the  sea-down's  edge  between  windward  and  lee, 
Walled  round  with  rocks  as  an  inland  island, 

The  ghost  of  a  garden  fronts  the  sea. 
A  girdle  of  brushwood  and  thorn  encloses 

The  steep  square  slope  of  the  blossomless  bed 
Where  the  weeds  that  grew  green  from  the  graves 
of  its  roses 

Now  lie  dead. 

The  fields  fall  southward,  abrupt  and  broken, 

To  the  low  last  edge  of  the  long  lone  land, 
If  a  step  should  sound  or  a  word  be  spoken, 

Would  a  ghost  not  rise  at  the  strange  guest's 

hand? 
So  long  have  the  grey  bare  walks  lain  guestless, 

Through  branches  and  briers  if  a  man  make  way, 
He  shall  find  no  life  but  the  sea-wind's,  restless 

Night  and  day. 

The  dense  hard  passage  is  blind  and  stifled 

That  crawls  by  a  track  none  care  to  climb 
To  the  strait  waste  place  that  the  years  have  rifled 

Of  all  but  the  thorns  that  are  touched  not  of 

time. 
The  thorns  he  spares  when  the  rose  is  taken  ; 

The  rocks  are  left  when  he  wastes  the  plain. 
The  wind  that  wanders,  the  weed  wind-shaken, 

These  remain. 
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Not  a  flower  to  be  pressed  of  the  foot  that  falls  not ; 

As  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  the  seed-plots  are  dry  ; 
From  the  thicket  of  thorns  where  the  nightingale 
calls  not, 

Could  she  call,  there  were  never  a  rose  to  reply. 
Over  the  meadows  that  blossom  and  wither 

Rings  but  the  note  of  a  sea-bird's  song  ; 
Only  the  sun  and  the  rain  come  hither 

All  year  long. 

The  sun  burns  sere  and  the  rain  dishevels 

One  gaunt  bleak  blossom  of  scentless  breath. 
Only  the  wind  here  hovers  and  revels 

In  a  round  where  life  seems  barren  as  death. 
Here  there  was  laughing  of  old,  there  was  weeping, 

Haply  of  lovers  none  will  ever  know, 
Whose  eyes  went  seaward  a  hundred  sleeping 

Years  ago. 

Heart  handfast  in   heart  as   they  stood,  'Look 

thither.' 
Did  he  whisper?    '  Look  forth  from  the  flowers 

to  the  sea ; 
For  the  foam-flowers  endure  when  the  rose-blossoms 

wither, 

And  men  that  love  lightly  may  die — but  we  ? ' 
And  the  same  wind  sang,  and  the  same  waves 

whitened, 

And  or  ever  the  garden's  last  petals  were  shed, 
In  the  lips  that  had  whispered,  the  eyes  that  had 
lightened, 

Love  was  dead. 
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Or  they  loved  their  life  through,  and  then  went 

whither  ? 
And  were  one  to  the  end ;  but  what  end  who 

knows  ? 
Love  deep  as  the  sea  as  a  rose  must  wither, 

As  the  rose-red  seaweed  that  mocks  the  rose. 
Shall  the  dead  take  thought  for  the  dead  that  love 

them? 

What  love  was  ever  as  deep  as  a  grave  ? 
They  are  loveless  now  as  the  grass  above  them 
Or  the  wave. 

All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers, 

Not  known  of  the  cliffs  and  the  fields  and  the  sea. 
Not  a  breath  of  the  time  that  has  been  hovers 

In  the  air  now  soft  with  a  summer  to  be. 
Not  a  breath  shall  there  sweeten  the  seasons  here- 
after 
Of  the  flowers  or  the  lovers  that  laugh  now  or 

weep, 
When  as  they  that  are  free  now  of  weeping  and 

laughter 
We  shall  sleep. 

Here  death  may  deal  not  again  for  ever ; 

Here  change  may  come  not  till  all  change  end. 
From  the  graves  they  have  made  they  shall  rise  up 

never, 

Who  have  left  nought  living  to  ravage  and  rend. 
Earth,   stones,   and   thorns    of   the  wild   ground 
growing, 
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While  the  sun  and  the  rain  live,  these  shall  be  ; 
Till  a  last  wind's  breath  upon  all  these  blowing 
Roll  the  sea. 

Till  the  slow  sea  rise  and  the  sheer  cliff  crumble, 

Till  terrace  and  meadow  the  deep  gulfs  drink, 
Till  the  strength  of  the  waves  of  the  high  tide 

humble 

The  fields  that  lessen,  the  rocks  that  shrink. 
Here  now  in  his  triumph  where  all  things  falter, 
Stretched  out  on  the  spoils  that  his  own  hand 

spread, 

As  a  god  self-slain  on  his  own  strange  altar, 
Death  lies  dead. 

A.  C.  Swinburne 


Oncoming  Autumn 

T  SAW  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn 

Stand  shadowless  like  Silence,  listening 
To  silence,  for  no  lonely  bird  would  sing 
Into  his  hollow  ear  from  woods  forlorn, 
Nor  lowly  hedge  nor  solitary  thorn  ; 
Shaking  his  languid  locks  all  dewy  bright 
With  tangled  gossamer  that  fell  by  night, 

Pearling  his  coronet  of  golden  corn. 

Where  are  the  blooms  of  summer? — In  the  west, 
Blushing  their  last  to  the  last  sunny  hours, 
When  the  mild  Eve  by  sudden  Night  is  prest 
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Like  tearful  Proserpine,  snatched  from  her  flowers 

To  a  most  gloomy  breast, 

Where  is  the  pride  of  Summer, — the  green  prime, — 
The  many,  many  leaves  all  twinkling  ?    Three 
On  the  mossed  elm  ;  three  on  the  naked  lime 
Trembling, — and  one  upon  the  old  oak  tree  ! 

Where  is  the  dryad's  immortality  ? 
Gone  into  mournful  cypress  and  dark  yew, 
Or  wearing  the  long  gloomy  winter  through 

In  the  smooth  holly's  green  eternity. 

The  squirrel  gloats  on  his  accomplished  hoard, 
The  ants  have  brimmed  their  garners  with  ripe 
grain, 

And  honey  bees  have  stored 
The  sweets  of  Summer  in  their  luscious  cells  ; 
The  swallows  all  have  winged  across  the  main  ; 
But  here  the  Autumn  melancholy  dwells, 
And  sighs  her  tearful  spells, 
Amongst  the  sunless  shadows  of  the  plain. 

Alone,  alone, 

Upon  a  mossy  stone, 

She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love  rosary, 
Whilst  all  the  withered  world  looks  drearily, 
Like  a  dim  picture  of  the  drowned  past 
In  the  hush  mind's  mysterious  far  away, 
Doubtful  what  ghostly  thing  will  steal  the  last 
Into  that  distance,  grey  upon  the  grey. 
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O  go  and  sit  with  her,  and  be  o'ershaded 
Under  the  languid  downfall  of  her  hair  : 
She  wears  a  coronal  of  flowers  faded 
Upon  her  forehead,  and  a  face  of  care  ; 
There  is  enough  of  withered  everywhere 
To  make  her  bower, — and  enough  of  gloom  ; 
There  is  enough  of  sadness  to  invite, 
If  only  for  the  rose  that  died, — whose  doom 
Is  beauty's, — she  that  with  the  living  bloom 
Of  conscious  cheeks  most  beautifies  the  light ; 
There  is  enough  of  sorrowing,  and  quite 
Enough  of  bitter  fruits  the  earth  doth  bear — 
Enough  of  chilly  droppings  for  her  bowl  ; 
Enough  of  fear  and  shadowy  despair, 
To  frame  her  cloudy  prison  for  the  soul ! 

Hood 


Ode  to  Autumn 

i 

C  EASON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 

run  ; 

To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core  ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 
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And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy 

cells. 

II 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind  : 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook  ; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings  hours  by  hours. 

ill 
Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?     Ay,  where  are 

they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue  ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickets  sing  ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  red-breast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

Keats 
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Autumn  in  the  Highlands 

I 
/^\CTOBER  misty  bright,  the  touch  is  thine 

That  the  full  year  to  consummation  brings, 
When  noonday  suns  and  nightly  frosts  combine 
To  make  a  glory  that  outrivals  spring's  ; 
The  mountain  bases  swathed  in  russet  fern, 
Their  middle  girths  with  deer-grass  golden  pale, 
And  the  high  summits  touched  with  earliest  snows 
From  summer  dreamings   lift  to  thoughts   more 

stern  ; 

Then  doth  the  harvest-moon  in  beauty  sail 
O'er  the  far  peaks  and  the  mist  steaming  vale, 
While  silver-sheened  our  household  river  flows. 

II 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  clambering  up  the  crag, 
On  sunny  days  in  many-hued  attire, 
Making  wild  cherry  trees  thy  scarlet  flag, 
And  kindling  rowan  boughs  to  crimson  fire  ? 
Sometimes  on  dizzy  rock-ledge  thou  art  seen, 
Even  as  an  angel  from  high  heaven  new-lit, 
Quivering  aloft  in  aspen's  pallid  gold  ; 
Or  far  up  mountains  queen-like  thou  dost  sit, 
Cushioned  on  mosses  orange,  purple,  green, 
Or  down  their  bases  homeward  thou  dost  lean, 
Loaded  with  withered  ferns,  a  housewife  old. 

in 

What  though  the  summer  mountain  fruits  are  gone, 
Though  of  black  crowberries  grouse  have  eat  their 
fill? 
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A  few  belated  cloudberries  linger  on 

High  on  the  moist  hill-breast  where  mists  distil  ; 

And  now  the  prickly  juniper  displays 

On  dry  warm  banks  his  pungent  fruitage  blue, 

Deep  in  pine-forests  wortleberries  show 

Their  box-like  leaves  and  fruit  of  bright  red  hue, 

And  old  fail-dykes  along  the  upland  braes, 

Fringed  with  blaeberry  leaves  in  scarlet  blaze, 

Add  to  October  sunsets  richer  glow. 

IV 

And  for  thy  songs,  home-carting  late-won  peats, 

Crofters  low-humming  down  hill-tracks  return  ; 

While  here  and  there  some  lone  ewe-mother  bleats 

Fitfully,  for  last  summer's  lamb  forlorn  ; 

O'er  heather  brown  no  wild  bee's  murmurs  float, 

The  pewits  gone,  shy  curlews  haste  to  leave 

The  high  moors  where  they  screeched  the  summer 

long; 

From  slaughtering  guns  the  mountains  win  reprieve ; 
But  still  far  up  on  mossy  haggs  remote 
The  plover  sits  and  pipes  her  plaintive  note, 
And  cackling  grouse-cock  whirs  on  pinions  strong. 

/.  C.  Shairp 
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The  Autumn  Storm 

"p\EFEATING  oft  the  labours  of  the  year, 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  trembling  tops  ;  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  corn. 
But  as  the  aerial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible, 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world  ; 
Strain'd  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
High  beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
From  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm, 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed,  and  naked,  to  its  utmost  rage, 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round, 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide  ;  nor  can  evade, 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force  ; 
Or  whirl'd  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.     And  sometimes,  too,  a  burst  of  rain, 
Swept  from  the  black  horizon,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.     Still  overhead 
The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and  still 
The  deluge  deepens  ;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk,  and  flatted,  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden,  the  ditches  swell ;  the  meadows  swim. 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar  ;  and  high  above  its  banks 
The  river  lift,  before  whose  rushing  tide 
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Herds,  flocks,  and  harvests,  cottages  and  swains, 
Roll  mingled  down  ;  all  that  the  winds  had  spared 
In  one  wild  moment  ruined  ;  the  big  hopes, 
And  well-earn'd  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman 
Helpless  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along  ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labours  scatter'd  round, 
He  sees  ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  Winter  unprovided. 

Thomson 


Titania's  Remonstrance 

'"PHEREFORE,  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 

As  in  revenge,  have  sucked  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs,  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard  : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock  ; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud  ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable  ; 
The  human  mortals  want ;  their  winter  here, 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest — 
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Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound  : 
And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter  ;  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 
And  on  old  Hyem's  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set. 

Shakespeare 


Egdon  Heath 

A  SATURDAY  afternoon  in  November  was 
approaching  the  time  of  twilight,  and  the 
vast  tract  of  unenclosed  wild  known  as  Egdon 
Heath  embrowned  itself  moment  by  moment. 
Overhead  the  hollow  stretch  of  whitish  cloud 
shutting  out  the  sky  was  as  a  tent  which  had 
the  whole  heath  for  its  floor. 

The  heaven  being  spread  with  this  pallid  screen 
and  the  earth  with  the  darkest  vegetation,  their 
meeting-line  at  the  horizon  was  clearly  marked. 
In  such  contrast  the  heath  wore  the  appearance 
of  an  instalment  of  night  which  had  taken  up  its 
place  before  its  astronomical  hour  was  come : 
darkness  had  to  a  great  extent  arrived  hereon, 
while  day  stood  distinct  in  the  sky.  Looking 
upwards,  a  furze-cutter  would  have  been  inclined 
to  continue  work  ;  looking  down,  he  would  have 


decided  to  finish  his  faggot  and  go  home.  The 
distant  rims  of  the  world  and  of  the  firmament 
seemed  to  be  a  division  in  time  no  less  than  a 
division  in  matter.  The  face  of  the  heath  by  its 
mere  complexion  added  half  an  hour  to  evening  ; 
it  could  in  like  manner  retard  the  dawn,  sadden 
noon,  anticipate  the  frowning  of  storms  scarcely 
generated,  and  intensify  the  opacity  of  a  moonless 
midnight  to  a  cause  of  shaking  and  dread. 

In  fact,  precisely  at  this  transitional  point  of  its 
mighty  roll  into  darkness  the  great  and  particular 
glory  of  the  Egdon  waste  began,  and  nobody 
could  be  said  to  understand  the  heath  who  had 
not  been  there  at  such  a  time.  It  could  best  be 
felt  when  it  could  not  clearly  be  seen,  its  complete 
effect  and  explanation  lying  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding hours  before  the  next  dawn :  then,  and 
only  then,  did  it  tell  its  true  tale.  The  spot  was 
then  indeed  a  near  relation  of  night,  and  when 
night  showed  itself,  an  apparent  tendency  to  gravi- 
tate together  could  be  perceived  in  its  shades  and 
the  scene.  The  sombre  stretch  of  round  and 
hollows  seemed  to  rise  and  meet  the  evening 
gloom  in  pure  sympathy,  the  heath  exhaling  dark- 
ness as  rapidly  as  the  heaven  precipitated  it.  And 
so  the  obscurity  in  the  air  and  the  obscurity  in  the 
land  closed  together  in  a  black  fraternisation 
towards  which  each  advanced  half-way. 

The  place  became  full  of  watchful  intentness 
now ;  for  when  other  things  sank  brooding  to 
sleep  the  heath  appeared  slowly  to  awake  and 


listen.  Every  night  its  Titanic  form  seemed  to 
await  something  ;  but  it  had  waited  thus,  unmoved, 
during  so  many  centuries,  through  the  crises  of  so 
many  things,  that  it  could  only  be  imagined  to 
await  one  last  crisis — the  final  overthrow. 

Thomas  Hardy 


Loud  is  the  Vale 

T   OUD  is  the  vale  !  the  Voice  is  up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are  gone, 
A  mighty  unison  of  streams  ! 
Of  all  her  Voices,  One. 

Loud  is  the  Vale  ; — this  inland  Depth 
In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea  ; 
Yon  Star  upon  the  mountain-top 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  depressed, 
Importunate  and  heavy  load  ! 
The  Comforter  hath  found  me  here, 
Upon  this  lonely  road. 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad — 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear  ; 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay, 
Their  glory  disappear. 
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A  Power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss  ; 
But  when  the  Mighty  pass  away 
What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth, 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be  ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  ? 

Wordsworth 


Ode  to  the  West  Wind 

r\  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's 
being, 

Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves 

dead 
Are  driven  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  !     O  thou 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  Spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odours  plain  and  hill ;    , 
Wild  Spirit  which  art  moving  everywhere  ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver  ;  hear,  oh,  hear  ! 
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Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  com- 
motion, 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decayingleaves  are  shed, 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs   of  heaven  and 
ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning !  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 
Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height, 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre, 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 
Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail,  will  burst :  Oh,  hear ! 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baias's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 

Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 
All  overgrown  with  azure  moss,  and  flowers 

So  sweet  the  sense  faints  picturing  them  !   Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 

The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 
Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  grey  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoil  themselves  :  Oh,  hear  ! 
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If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear  ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  !  if  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 
The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision, — I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer,  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh  !  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  !  I  bleed  ! 
A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee — tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  : 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ; 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     O  Wind, 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

Shelley 
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Welcome,  Wild  North-easter ! 

'IV/'ELCOME,  wild  North-easter ! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr  ; 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  North-easter ! 

O'er  the  German  foam  ; 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

From  thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  we  are  of  summer, 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare, 
Showers  soft  and  steaming, 

Hot  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming, 

Through  the  lazy  day  : 
Jovial  wind  of  winter 

Turn  us  out  to  play  ! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds  ; 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke  ; 
Hunger  into  madness 

Every  plunging  pike. 
Fill  the  lake  with  wild-fowl, 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe  ; 
While  on  dreary  moorlands, 

Lonely  curlew  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir-forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry, 
Shattering  down  the  snow-flake 

Off  the  curdled  sky. 
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Hark  !  The  brave  North-easter  ! 

Breast-high  lies  the  scent, 
On  by  holt  and  headland, 

Over  heath  and  bent. 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow. 
Who  can  over-ride  you  ? 

Let  the  horses  go  ! 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast ; 
You  shall  see  a  fox  die 

Ere  an  hour  be  past. 
Go  !  and  rest  to-morrow, 

Hunting  in  your  dreams, 
While  our  skates  are  ringing 

O'er  the  frozen  streams. 
Let  the  luscious  South-wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs, 
While  the  lazy  gallants 

Bask  in  ladies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  but  soften 

Heart  alike  and  pen  ? 
'Tis  the  hard  grey  weather 

Breeds  hard  English  men. 
What's  the  soft  South-wester  ? 

'Tis  the  ladies'  breeze, 
Bringing  home  their  true-loves 

Out  of  all  the  seas  : 
But  the  black  North-easter, 

Through  the  snowstorm  hurled, 
Drives  our  English  hearts  of  oak 
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Seaward  round  the  world. 
Come,  as  came  our  fathers, 

Heralded  by  thee, 
Conquering  from  the  eastward, 

Lords  by  land  and  sea. 
Come  ;  and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Viking's  blood  ; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew  ; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  ! 

Charles  Kingsley 

The  Pilgrimage 

T  TRAVELL'D  on,  seeing  the  hill,  where  lay 

My  expectation. 
A  long  it  was  and  weary  way. 
The  gloomy  cave  of  Desperation 
I  left  on  th'  one,  and  on  the  other  side 
The  rock  of  Pride. 

And  so  I  came  to  phansie's  meadow  strow'd 

With  many  a  flower  : 
Fain  would  I  here  have  made  abode, 
But  I  was  quicken'd  by  my  hour. 
So  to  cares'  copse  I  came,  and  there  got  through 
With  much  ado. 

That  led  me  to  the  wild  of  passion  ;  which 

Some  call  the  wold  ; 
A  wasted  place,  but  sometimes  rich. 
Here  I  was  robbed  of  all  my  gold, 
Save  one  good  Angel,  which  a  friend  had  tied 
Close  to  my  side. 
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At  length  I  got  unto  a  gladsome  hill, 

Where  lay  my  hope, 
Where  lay  my  heart ;  and  climbing  still, 
When  I  had  gained  the  brow  and  top, 
A  lake  of  brackish  waters  on  the  ground 
Was  all  I  found. 

With  that  abash'd  and  struck  with  many  a  sting 

Of  swarming  fears, 
I  fell,  and  cry'd,  Alas  my  King  ; 
Can  both  the  way  and  end  be  tears  ? 
Yet  taking  heart  I  rose,  and  then  perceiv'd 
I  was  deceiv'd. 

My  hill  was  further ;  so  I  flung  away, 

Yet  heard  a  cry 

Just  as  I  went,  None  goes  that  way 
And  lives.     If  that  be  all,  said  I, 
After  so  foul  a  journey  death  is  fair, 
And  but  a  chair. 

George  Herbert 


The  Wail  of  the  Forest 

'"PHIS  is  the  forest  primeval.     The  murmuring 

pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with   moss,   and   with   garments   green, 

indistinct  in  the  twilight, 

Stand  like   Druids  of  old,  with   voices   sad   and 
prophetic, 
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Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on 

their  bosoms, 
Loud  from    its    rocky    caverns,   the    deep-voiced 

neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the 

wail  of  the  forest. 

Longfellow 


Echoes 

'1PHE  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 

O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 

Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river  : 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Tennyson 
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TWILIGHT   AND   EVENING   BELL 


Sun  ot  my  soul !  Thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  thou  be  near  : 
Oh,  may  no  earth-born  cloud  arise 
To  hide  Thee  from  Thy  servant's  eyes  ! 

When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep 
My  wearied  eyelids  gently  steep, 
Be  my  last  thought,  how  sweet  to  rest 
For  ever  on  my  Saviour's  Breast. 

Abide  with  me  from  morn  till  eve, 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live  : 
Abide  with  me  when  night  is  nigh, 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die. 

If  some  poor  wandering  child  of  Thine 
Have  spurned,  to-day,  the  voice  divine, 
Now,  Lord,  the  gracious  work  begin  ; 
Let  him  no  more  lie  down  in  sin. 

Watch  by  the  sick  :  enrich  the  poor 
With  blessings  from  Thy  boundless  store  : 
Be  every  mourner's  sleep  to-night 
Like  infants'  slumbers,  pure  and  light. 

Come  near  and  bless  us  when  we  wake, 
Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take  ; 
Till  in  the  ocean  of  thy  love 
We  lose  ourselves  in  Heaven  above. 

Keble 


Hesperus 

S~\  HESPERUS  !  thou  bringest  all  good  things, 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlaboured  steer. 
Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 
Thou  bringst  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 

heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay  ; 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 
Ah  !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns. 

Byron 

Now  came  Still  Evening1  on 

"M"  O W  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
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With  living  sapphires  ;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton 


Eventide 

T  T  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 

The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  word  ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away. 

Byron 
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O  Nightingale 

S~\  NIGHTINGALE,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray, 
^^^  Warblest  at  eve  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love  ;  oh,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 
Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love,  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

Milton 


Ode  to  a  Nightingale 


TV/I"  Y  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe- wards  had  sunk  : 
'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness, — 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 
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O,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 

Cool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt  mirth ! 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim : 

III 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  ; 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 

dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  Beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

IV 

Away  !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards  : 
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Already  with  thee  !  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Cluster'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays  ; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

v 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
But  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 
White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast  fading  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves  ; 

And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 


VI 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call'd  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 
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VII 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 

home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

VIII 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self ! 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam'd  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side  ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades  : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 

Fled  is  that  music  : — Do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

Keats 
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The  Poetry  of  Earth 

'T'HE  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
That  is  the  Grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights  ;  for  when  tired  out  with  fun 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never  : 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 

Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there 

shrills 

The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 
And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

Keats 


Concord  of  Sweet  Sounds 

"T*IS  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near 

home, 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark, 

Or  lulled  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

Byron 
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A  late  Lark  twitters 

A  LATE  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies  ; 

And  from  the  west, 
Where  the  sun,  his  day's  work  ended, 
Lingers  as  in  content, 
There  falls  on  the  old  grey  city 
An  influence  luminous  and  serene, 
A  shining  peace. 

The  smoke  ascends 

In  a  rosy-and-golden  haze.     The  spires 

Shine,  and  are  changed.     In  the  valley 

Shadows  rise.     The  lark  sings  on.     The  sun, 

Closing  his  benediction, 

Sinks,  and  the  darkening  air 

Thrills  with  a  sense  of  the  triumphing  night — 

Night  with  her  train  of  stars 

And  her  great  gift  of  sleep. 

So  be  my  passing  ! 

My  task  accomplished  and  the  long  day  done, 

My  wages  taken,  and  in  my  heart 

Some  late  lark  singing, 

Let  me  be  gathered  to  the  quiet  west, 

The  sundown  splendid  and  serene, 

Death. 

W.  E.  Henley 
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To  a  Waterfowl 

AWHITHER  'midst  the  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps 

of  day, 

Far  through  the  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

There  is  a  power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end  ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  screen  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 
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Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form  ;  yet  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright 

W.  C.  Bryant 

Sunset 

T  T  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 

Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  bounded 
Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still, 
While  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 
On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea,  calm  and  chill, 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

Byron 

Fairywards 

T  F  solitude  hath  ever  led  thy  steps 
To  the  wild  ocean's  echoing  shore, 
And  thou  hast  lingered  there, 
Until  the  sun's  broad  orb 
Seemed  resting  on  the  burnished  wave, 
Thou  must  have  marked  the  lines 
Of  purple  gold,  that  motionless 
Hung  o'er  the  sinking  sphere. 
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Thou  must  have  marked  the  billowy  clouds 
Edged  with  intolerable  radiancy 
Towering  like  rocks  of  jet 
Crowned  with  a  diamond  wreath. 
And  yet  there  is  a  moment, 
When  the  sun's  highest  point 
Peeps  like  a  star  o'er  ocean's  western  edge, 
When  those  far  clouds  of  feathery  gold, 
Shaded  with  deepest  purple,  gleam 
Like  islands  on  a  dark  blue  sea  ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  soared  above  the  earth, 
And  furled  its  weary  wing 
Within  the  Fairy's  fane. 

Shelley 


How  dear  to  me  the  Hour 

IT  OW  dear  to  me  the  hour  when  daylight  dies, 

And  sunbeams  melt  along  the  silent  sea  ; 
For  then  sweet  dreams  of  other  days  arise, 

And  memory  breathes  her  vesper  sight  to  thee  ! 
And,  as  I  watch  the  line  of  light  that  plays 

Along  the  smooth  wave  toward  the  burning  west, 
I  long  to  tread  that  golden  path  of  rays, 

And  think  'twould  lead  to  some  bright  isle  of  rest. 

Moore 
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Sunset  on  the  River 

HTHE  aspen  grows  on  the  maiden's  bank, 
Down  swoops  the  breeze  on  the  bough, 
Quick  rose  the  gust  and  suddenly  sank, 

Like  wrath  on  my  sweetheart's  brow. 
The  tree  is  caught,  the  boat  dreads  nought, 

Sheltered  and  safe  below  ; 
The  bank  is  high,  and  the  wind  runs  by, 

Giving  us  leave  to  row. 

The  bank  was  dipping  lower  and  lower, 

Showing  the  glowing  west, 
The  oar  went  slower,  for  either  rower 

The  river  was  heaving  her  breast. 
The  sunset  seemed  to  my  dauntless  steerer 

The  lifting  and  breaking  of  day, 
The  flush  on  the  wave  to  me  was  dearer 

Than  shade  on  a  windless  day. 

Cory 

By  the  Lake  (Evening) 

"W^ON  mountain's  side  is  black  with  night, 

While,  broad-orbed,  o'er  its  gleaming  crown, 
The  moon,  slow-rounding  into  sight, 
On  the  hushed  inland  sea  looks  down. 

How  start  to  light  the  clustering  isles, 
Each  silver-hemmed  !     How  sharply  show 

The  shadows  of  their  rocky  piles, 
And  tree-tops  in  the  wave  below  ! 
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How  far  and  strange  the  mountains  seem, 
Dim-looming  through  the  pale,  still  light ! 

The  vague,  vast  grouping  of  a  dream, 
They  stretch  into  the  solemn  night. 

Beneath,  lake,  wood,  and  peopled  vale, 
Hushed  by  that  presence  grand  and  grave 

Are  silent,  save  the  cricket's  wail, 
And  low  response  of  leaf  and  wave. 

Fair  scenes  !  whereto  the  Day  and  Night 
Make  rival  love,  I  leave  ye  soon, 

What  time  before  the  eastern  light 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  setting  moon 

Shall  hide  behind  yon  rocky  spines, 
And  the  young  archer,  Morn,  shall  break 

His  arrows  on  the  mountain  pines, 
And,  golden-sandalled,  walk  the  lake  ! 

Farewell !     Around  this  smiling  bay 
Gay-hearted  Health  and  Life  in  bloom, 

With  lighter  steps  than  mine  may  stray 
In  radiant  summers  yet  to  come. 

But  none  shall  more  regretful  leave 
These  waters  and  these  hills  than  I  ; 

Or,  distant,  fonder  dream  how  eve 
Or  dawn  is  painting  wave  and  sky  : 

How  rising  moons  shine  sad  and  mild 
On  wooded  isle  and  silvering  bay  ; 

Or  setting  suns  beyond  the  piled 
And  purple  mountains  lead  the  day  ; 
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Nor  laughing  girl,  nor  bearding  boy, 

Nor  full-pulsed  manhood,  lingering  here, 

Shall  add,  to  life's  abounding  joy, 
The  charmed  repose  to  suffering  dear. 

Still  waits  kind  Nature  to  impart 

Her  choicest  gifts  to  such  as  gain 
An  entrance  to  her  loving  heart 

Through  the  sharp  discipline  of  pain. 

For  ever  from  the  Hand  that  takes 

One  blessing  from  us  others  fall ; 
And,  soon  or  late,  our  Father  makes 

His  perfect  recompense  to  all ! 

Oh,  watched  by  Silence  and  the  Night, 

And  folded  in  the  strong  embrace 
Of  the  great  mountains,  with  the  light 

Of  the  sweet  heavens  upon  thy  face, 

Lake  of  the  Northland  !  keep  thy  dower 

Of  beauty  still,  and  while  above 
Thy  solemn  mountains  speak  of  power, 

Be  thou  the  mirror  of  God's  love. 

/.  G.  Whittier. 

The  Day  is  done  ;  and  slowly 
from  the  Scene 

T^HE  day  is  done  ;  and  slowly  from  the  scene 

The  stooping  sun  upgathers  his  spent  shafts, 
And  puts  them  back  into  his  golden  quiver ! 
Below  me  in  the  valley,  deep  and  green 
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As  goblets  are,  from  which  in  thirsty  draughts 
We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  mantling  river 
Flows  on  triumphant  through  these  lovely  regions, 
Etched  with  the  shadows  of  its  sombre  margent, 
And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and  argent ! 
Yes,  there  it  flows,  for  ever,  broad  and  still, 
As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman  legions 
First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill ! 
How  beautiful  it  is  !     Fresh  fields  of  wheat, 
Vineyard  and  town,  and  tower  with  fluttering  flag, 
And  consecrated  chapel  on  the  crag, 
And  the  white  hamlet  gathered  round  its  base, 
Like  Mary  sitting  at  her  Saviour's  feet, 
And  looking  up  in  His  beloved  face. 

Longfellow 

Twilight  Sounds 

O  WEET  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  even's  close, 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 
There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below — 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school, 
The  watch-dog's  bark  that  bay'd  the  whispering  wind 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Goldsmith 


Shepherds  All 

CHEPHERDS  all,  and  maidens  fair 

Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken,  and  the  sun 
Already  his  great  course  hath  run. 
See  the  dew-drops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is, 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads, 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads  : 
See  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
The  dead  Night  from  under  ground  ; 
At  whose  rising,  mists  unsound, 
Damps  and  vapours  fly  apace, 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come, 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom  : 
Therefore,  from  such  danger  lock 
Every  one  his  loved  flock  ; 
And  let  your  dogs  lie  loose  without, 
Lest  the  wolf  come  as  a  scout 
From  the  mountain,  and,  ere  day, 
Bear  a  lamb  or  kid  away  ; 
Or  the  crafty  thievish  fox 
Break  upon  your  simple  flocks. 
To  secure  yourselves  from  these, 
Be  not  too  secure  in  ease  ; 
Let  one  eye  his  watches  keep, 
Whilst  the  other  eye  doth  sleep  ; 
So  you  shall  good  shepherds  prove, 


And  for  ever  hold  the  love 
Of  our  great  god.     Sweetest  slumbers, 
And  soft  silence,  fall  in  numbers 
On  your  eyelids  !     So,  farewell ! 

Thus  I  end  my  evening's  knell. 

Fletcher 


Evening 

T  T  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity  ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea  : 
Listen  !  the  mighty  being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder  everlastingly. 
Dear  child  !  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 
If  thou  appear'st  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  therefore  is  not  less  divine  : 
Thou  liest  'in  Abraham's  bosom'  all  the  year 
And  worshipp'st  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

Wordsworth 
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Sunset  Glories 

"DUT  it  is  a  widely  different  thing  when  Nature 
herself  takes  a  colouring  fit,  and  does  some- 
thing extraordinary,  something  really  to  exhibit  her 
power.  She  has  a  thousand  ways  and  means  of 
rising  above  herself,  but  incomparably  the  noblest 
manifestations  of  her  capability  of  colour  are  in 
these  sunsets  among  the  high  clouds.  I  speak 
especially  of  the  moment  before  the  sun  sinks, 
when  his  light  turns  pure  rose-colour,  and  when 
this  light  falls  upon  a  zenith  covered  with  countless 
cloud-forms  of  inconceivable  delicacy,  threads  and 
flakes  of  vapour,  which  would  in  common  day- 
light be  pure  snow-white,  and  which  give,  there- 
fore, a  fair  field  to  the  tone  of  light.  There  is, 
then,  no  limit  to  the  multitude,  and  no  check  to  the 
intensity  of  the  hues  assumed.  The  whole  sky 
from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  becomes  one  molten 
mantling  sea  of  colour  and  fire ;  every  black  bar 
turns  into  massy  gold,  every  ripple  and  wave  into  un- 
sullied shadowless  crimson  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  colours  for  which  there  are  no  words  in 
language,  and  no  ideas  in  the  mind — things  which 
can  only  be  conceived  when  they  are  visible  ;  the 
intense  hollow  blue  of  the  upper  sky  melting 
through  it  all,  showing  here  deep,  and  pure,  and 
lightness ;  there  modulated  by  the  filmy  formless 
body  of  the  transparent  vapour,  till  it  is  lost  imper- 
ceptibly in  its  crimson  and  gold. 

Ruskin 
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Slowly,  slowly,  up  the  Wall 

C  LOWLY,  slowly,  up  the  wall 

Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade. 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 
Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 
Round  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere, 
All  the  sky  is  grand  with  clouds, 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds. 
Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 
Paint  the  dusky  windows  red  ; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest, 
Underneath  and  overhead. 
Darker,  darker  and  more  wan, 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall  ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man, 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall. 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire  ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher. 

Longfellow 


The  Far  West 

TIJ*VERY   sunset   which    I   witness   inspires   me 

with  the  desire  to  go  to  a  west  as  distant  and 

as  fair  as   that   into   which  the  sun  goes  down. 

He  appears  to  migrate  westward  daily,  and  tempts 

us    to    follow    him.     He    is    the    great    Western 
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Pioneer  whom  the  nations  follow.  We  dream  all 
night  of  those  mountain-ridges  in  the  horizon, 
though  they  may  be  of  vapour  only,  which  were 
last  gilded  by  his  rays.  The  island  of  Atlantis, 
and  the  islands  and  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  a 
sort  of  terrestrial  paradise,  appear  to  have  been 
the  Great  West  of  the  ancients,  enveloped  in 
mystery  and  poetry.  Who  has  not  seen  in  imag- 
ination, when  looking  into  the  sunset  sky,  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  and  the  foundation  of 
all  those  fables? 

H.  D.  Thoreau 

In  the  Twilight 

TV/I" EN  say  the  sullen  instrument, 
That,  from  the  Master's  bow, 
With  pangs  of  joy  or  woe, 
Feels  music's  soul  through  every  fibre  sent, 

Whispers  the  ravished  strings 
More  than  he  knew  or  meant ; 
Old  summers  in  the  memory  glow  ; 
The  secrets  of  the  wind  it  sings  ; 
It  hears  the  April-loosened  springs  ; 
And  mixes  with  its  mood 
All  it  dreamed  when  it  stood 
In  the  murmurous  pine- wood 
Long  ago. 

The  magical  moonlight  then 
Steeped  every  bough  and  cone  ; 
The  roar  of  the  brook  in  the  glen 
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Came  dim  from  the  distance  blown, 
The  wind  through  its  glooms  sang  low, 

And  it  swayed  to  and  fro 

With  delight  as  it  stood 

In  the  wonderful  wood, 
Long  ago. 

O  my  life,  have  we  not  had  seasons 

That  only  said,  Live  and  rejoice  ? 
That  asked  not  for  causes  and  reasons, 

But  made  us  all  feeling  and  voice  ? 
When  we  went  with  the  winds  in  their  blowing, 

When  Nature  and  we  were  peers, 
And  we  seemed  to  share  in  the  flowing 

Of  the  inexhaustible  years  ? 
Have  we  not  from  the  earth  drawn  juices 
Too  fine  for  earth's  sordid  uses  ? 

Have  I  heard,  have  I  seen 
All  I  feel,  all  I  know? 

Doth  my  heart  overween  ? 

Or  could  it  have  been 
Long  ago  ? 

Sometimes  a  breath  floats  by  me, 

An  odour  from  dreamland  sent, 
That  makes  the  ghost  seem  nigh  me 

Of  a  splendour  that  came  and  went, 
Of  a  life  lived  somewhere,  I  know  not 

In  what  diviner  sphere, 
Of  memories  that  stay  not  and  go  not, 

Like  music  heard  once  by  an  ear 
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That  cannot  forget  or  reclaim  it, 

A  something  so  shy,  it  would  shame  it 

To  make  it  a  show, 
A  something  too  vague,  could  I  name  it, 

For  others  to  know, 
As  if  I  had  lived  it  or  dreamed  it, 
As  if  I  had  acted  or  seemed  it, 
Long  ago. 

And  yet,  could  I  live  it  over, 

This  life  that  stirs  in  my  brain, 
Could  I  be  both  maiden  and  lover, 
Moon  and  tide,  bee  and  clover, 

As  I  seem  to  have  been,  once  again, 
Could  I  but  speak  and  show  it, 
This  pleasure  more  sharp  than  pain, 
That  baffles  and  lures  me  so, 
The  world  should  not  lack  a  poet, 
Such  as  it  had 
In  the  ages  glad, 
Long  ago. 

/.  R.  Lowell 


The  Last  Walk 

/^VNE  after  one  they  go  ;  and  glade  and  heath, 
Where  once  we  walked  with  them,  and  garden- 
bowers 

They  made  so  dear  are  haunted  by  the  hours 
Once  musical  of  those  who  sleep  beneath  ; 
One  after  one  does  Sorrow's  every  wreath 
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Bind  closer  you  and  me  with  funeral  flowers, 

And  Love  and  Memory  from  each  loss  of  ours 
Forge  conquering  glaives  to  quell  the  conqueror 

Death. 

Since  Love  and  Memory  now  refuse  to  yield 
The  friend  with  whom  we  walk  through  mead  and 
field 

To-day  as  on  that  day  when  last  we  parted, 
Can  he  be  dead,  indeed,  whatever  seem  ? 
Love  shapes  a  presence  out  of  Memory's  dream, 

A  living  presence,  Jowett  golden-hearted. 

Can  he  be  dead  ?    We  walk  through  flowery  ways 
From  Boar's  Hill  down  to  Oxford,  fain  to  know 
What  nugget-gold,  in  drift  of  Time's  long  flow, 

The  Bodleian  mine  hath  stored  from  richer  days  ; 

He,  fresh  as  on  that  morn,  with  sparkling  gaze, 
Hair  bright  as  sunshine,  white  as  moonlit  snow, 
Still  talks  of  Plato  while  the  scene  below 

Breaks  gleaming  through  the  veil  of  sunlit  haze. 

Can  he  be  dead  ?     He  shares  our  homeward  walk, 
And  by  the  river  you  arrest  the  talk 

To  see  the  sun  transfigure  ere  he  sets 
The  boatmen's  children  shining  in  the  wherry 

And  on  the  floating  bridge  the  ply-rope  wets 
Making  the  clumsy  craft  an  angel's  ferry. 

The  river  crossed,  we  walk  'neath  glowing  skies 
Through  grass  where  cattle  feed  or  stand  and 

stare 

With  burnished  coats,  glassing  the  coloured  air — 
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Fading  as  colour  after  colour  dies  ; 

We  pass  the  copse  ;  we  round  the  leafy  rise — 

Start  many  a  coney  and  partridge,  hern  and  hare ; 

We  win  the  scholar's  nest — his  simple  fare 
Made  royal-rich  by  welcome  in  his  eyes. 
Can  he  be  dead  ?     His  heart  was  drawn  to  you. 
Ah,  well  that  kindred  within  him  knew 

The  poet's  heart  of  gold  that  gives  the  spell ! 
Can  he  be  dead  ?    Your  heart  being  drawn  to  him, 
How  shall  ev'n  Death  make  that  dear  presence  dim 

For  you  who  loved  him — us  who  loved  him  well  ? 

Theodore  Watts-Dunton 


Twilight  Musings 

A  T  the  silence  of  twilight's  contemplative  hour, 

I  have  mused  in  a  sorrowful  mood, 
On  the  wind-shaken  weeds  that  embosom  the  bower, 

Where  the  home  of  my  fathers  had  stood. 
All  ruined  and  wild  is  their  roofless  abode, 

And  lonely  the  dark  raven's  sheltering  tree  ; 
And  travelled  by  few  is  the  grass-covered  road, 
Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trode 
To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea. 

Yet,  wandering,  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk, 

By  the  dial-stone  aged  and  green, 
One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been 
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Like  a  brotherless  hermit,  the  last  of  its  race, 
All  wild  in  the  silence  of  nature  it  drew 

From  each  wandering  sunbeam  a  lonely  embrace  ; 

Nor  the  night-weed  and  thorn  overshadowed  the 

place 
Where  the  flower  of  my  forefathers  grew. 

Sweet  bud  of  the  wilderness  !  emblem  of  all 

That  remains  in  this  desolate  heart ! 
The  fabric  of  bliss  to  its  centre  may  fall ; 

But  patience  shall  never  depart ! 
Though  the  wilds  of  enchantment,  all  vernal  and 
bright, 

In  the  days  of  delusion  by  fancy  combined 
With  the  vanishing  phantoms  of  love  and  delight, 
Abandon  my  soul  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 

And  leave  but  a  desert  behind. 

Be  hushed,  my  dark  spirit !  for  wisdom  condemns 

Where  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore  ; 
Be  strong  as  the  rock  of  the  ocean  that  stems 

A  thousand  wild  waves  on  the  shore  ! 
Through  the  perils  of  chance,  and  the  scowl  of 
disdain, 

May  thy  front  be  unaltered,  thy  courage  elate  ! 
Yea  !  even  the  name  I  have  worshipped  in  vain 
Shall  awake  not  the  sigh  of  remembrance  again  ; 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 

Thomas  Campbell 


Shades  of  Evening 

'T'HE  soft  voluptuous  opiate  shades, 

The  sun  just  gone,  the  eager  light  dispell'd 
— (I  too  will  soon  be  gone,  dispell'd) 
A  haze — ninvana — rest  and  night — oblivion. 

Wale  Whitman 


Reflections  on  a  Serene  Evening 

A  S  we  sat  on  the  bank  eating  our  supper,  the 
clear  light  of  the  western  sky  fell  on  the 
eastern  trees,  and  was  reflected  in  the  water,  and 
we  enjoyed  so  serene  an  evening  as  left  nothing  to 
describe.  For  the  most  part  we  think  there  are 
few  degrees  of  sublimity,  and  that  the  highest  is 
but  little  higher  than  that  which  we  now  behold  ; 
but  we  are  always  deceived.  Sublimer  visions 
appear,  and  the  former  pale  and  fade  away.  We 
are  grateful  when  we  are  reminded  by  interior 
evidence  of  the  permanence  of  universal  laws ; 
for  our  faith  is  but  faintly  remembered,  indeed,  is 
not  a  remembered  assurance,  but  a  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  knowledge.  It  is  when  we  do  not  have  to 
believe,  but  come  into  actual  contact  with  Truth, 
and  are  related  to  her  in  the  most  direct  and 
intimate  way.  Waves  of  serener  life  pass  over  us 
from  time  to  time  like  flakes  of  sunlight  over  the 
fields  in  cloudy  weather.  In  some  happier  moment, 
when  more  sap  flows  in  the  withered  stalk  of  our 
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life,  Syria  and  India  stretch  away  from  our  present 
as  they  do  in  history.  All  the  events  which  make 
the  annals  of  the  nations  are  but  the  shadows  of 
our  private  experiences.  Suddenly  and  silently 
the  eras  we  call  history  awake  and  glimmer  in  us, 
and  there  is  room  for  Alexander  and  Hannibal  to 
march  and  conquer.  In  short,  the  history  which 
we  read  is  only  a  fainter  memory  of  events  which 
have  happened  in  our  own  experience.  Tradition 
is  a  more  interrupted  and  feebler  memory. 

H.  D.  Tkoreau 


Behold  !  the  Hill-tops  all  aglow 

TDEHOLD  !  the  hill-tops  all  aglow 
With  purple  and  with  amethyst ; 
While  the  whole  valley  deep  below 
Is  filled,  and  seems  to  overflow, 
With  a  fast-rising  tide  of  mist. 
The  evening  air  grows  damp  and  chill ; 
Let  us  go  in. 

Ah,  not  so  soon. 
See  yonder  fire  !  It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light, 
And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 

Longfellow 
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NIGHT  AND   WINTER 


I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  celestial  walls. 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  each  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above  ; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cold  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose  : 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night  !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before  : 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace  !  Peace  !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer ; 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best  beloved  Night ! 

Longfellow 


Spirit  of  Night 

C  WIFTLY  walk  over  the  western  wave, 
^  Spirit  of  Night ! 

Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, 
Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grey, 

Star-inwrought, 

Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day  ; 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city  and  sea  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee  ; 

When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  her  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee. 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

'  Wouldst  thou  me  ? ' 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
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'  Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  ? 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? ' — And  I  replied, 
'  No,  not  thee.' 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon — 

Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled. 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon ! 

Shelley 

A  Clear  Midnight 

T^HIS  is  thy  hour,  O  Soul,  thy  free  flight  into 

the  wordless, 
Away  from  books,  away  from  Art,  the  day  erased, 

the  lesson  done, 
Thee  fully  forth  emerging,  silent,  gazing,  pondering 

the  themes  thou  lovest  best, 
Night,  sleep,  death,  and  the  stars. 

Walt  Whitman 

The  Night  is  calm  and  cloudless 

'"THE  night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 

And  still  as  still  can  be, 
And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 
To  the  music  of  the  sea. 
They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather, 
Until  they  crowd  the  sky, 
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And  listen,  in  breathless  silence, 

To  the  solemn  litany. 

It  begins  in  rocky  caverns, 

As  a  voice  that  chants  alone 

To  the  pedals  of  the  organ 

In  monotonous  undertone  ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches 

And  shallow  sands  beyond, 

In  snow-white  robes  uprising 

The  ghostly  choirs  respond. 

And  sadly  and  unceasing 

The  mournful  voice  sings  on, 

And  the  snow-white  choirs  still  answer 

Christe  eleison ! 

Longfellow 


How  beautiful  this  Night ! 

T  T  OW  beautiful  this  night !    the  balmiest  sigh, 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening's  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.     Heaven's  ebon 

vault, 

Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's   unclouded  grandeur 

rolls, 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.     Yon  gentle  hills 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow  ; 
Yon  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend 
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So  stainless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spires 
Tinge  not  the  moon's  pure  beam  ;  yon  castled  steep, 
Whose  banner  hangeth  o'er  the  time-worn  tower 
So  idly,  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace  ;  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness  ; 
Where  Silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

Shelley 


How  sweet  the  Moonlight  sleeps 

T  T  OW  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Shakespeare 


Stars 

\/"E  stars  !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  them- 
selves a  star. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — though  not  in  sleep 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most  ; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep — 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still.    From  the  high  host 

Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain  coast, 

All  is  concenter'd  in  a  life  intense, 

Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 

But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 

Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone  ; 
A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt, 
And  purifies  from  self :  it  is  a  tone, 
The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 
Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 
Like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 
Binding  all  things  with  beauty  ; — 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to 
harm.  Byron 
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The  '  Nothingness  '  of  Man 

/^VERHEAD,  the  splendour  indescribable,  yet 
something  haughty,  almost  supercilious,  in 
the  night.  Never  did  I  realise  more  latent  senti- 
ment, almost  Passion,  in  those  silent,  interminable 
stars  up  there.  One  can  understand  such  a  night, 
why,  from  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  or  Job,  the 
dome  of  heaven,  sprinkled  with  planets,  has  sup- 
plied the  subtlest,  deepest  criticism  on  human 
pride,  glory,  ambition. 

Walt  Whitman 

Flowers 

C  PAKE  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 

One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history, 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mystery, 

Like  the  burning  stars  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above  ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation, 
Written  all  over  this  great  world  of  ours  ; 

Making  evident  our  own  creation, 

In  these  stars  of  earth, — these  golden  flowers. 


And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing, 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same  universal  being 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves  with  soft  and  silver  lining, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay. 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 
Flaunting  gaily  in  the  golden  light ; 

Large  desires  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes  blossoming  at  night. 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than  seeming  ; 

Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same  powers, 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 

Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  they  are  glowing, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  born  ; 

Others,  like  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing, 
Stand  like  Ruth  amid  the  golden  corn  ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Summer's  green  emblazoned  field, 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing, 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield  ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  valleys, 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys, 
Where  the  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink  ; 
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Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  birds  and  beasts  alone, 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary, 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes  carved  in  stone  ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant, 

In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling  towers, 

Speaking  of  the  past  unto  the  present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers. 

In  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 
Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons, 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand  ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 

Longfellow 

The  Light  of  Stars 

*T"*HE  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon  ; 

And  sinking  silently, 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 
Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars. 
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Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams  ? 
Oh,  no  !  from  that  blue  tent  above 

A  hero's  armour  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength  !  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,   and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shall  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

Longfellow 
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A  Night  Remembrance 

T  SIT  by  the  pond,  everything  quiet,  the  broad 
polish'd  surface  spread  before  me — the  blue  of 
the  heavens  and  the  white  clouds  reflected  from  it 
— and  flitting  across,  now  and  then,  the  reflection 
of  some  flying  bird.  Last  night  I  was  down  here 
with  a  friend  till  after  midnight ;  everything  a 
miracle  of  splendour — the  glory  of  the  stars,  and 
the  completely  rounded  moon— the  passing  clouds, 
silver  and  luminous-tawny — now  and  then  masses 
of  vapoury  illuminated  scud — and  silently  by  my 
side  my  dear  friend.  The  shades  of  the  trees,  and 
patches  of  moonlight  on  the  grass  —  the  softly 
blowing  breeze,  and  just  palpable  odour  of  the 
neighbouring  ripening  corn — the  indolent  and 
spiritual  night,  inexpressibly  rich,  tender,  suggest- 
ive—something altogether  to  filter  through  one's 
soul,  and  nourish  and  feed  and  soothe  the  memory 
long  afterwards. 

Walt  Whitman 


Mute  Worship 

/~\  FOR  the  touch  that  smote  the  psalmist's  lyre, 
^•'^  When  the  great  beauty  of  the  world  he  saw, 

And  sang  His  praise,  instinct  with  holy  awe, 
Who  rides  the  whirlwind,  and  who  reins  the  fire ! 
But  not  alone  proud  Lebanon's  fulgent  face 

Hath  power  the  eye  of  tranced  seer  to  draw  ; 

Here,  too,  in  Grampian  land  God  rules  by  law, 
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Which  clothes  the  awfullest  forms  in  loveliest  grace. 
The  placid  moon,  the  huge  sky-cleaving  Ben, 

The  moor  loch  glancing  in  the  argent  ray, 
The  long  white  mist  low-trailing  up  the  glen, 

The  hum  of  mighty  waters  far  away, 
All  make  me  wish  that  worthy  words  would  come  ; 
But  all  I  find  is — worship  and  be  dumb  ! 

/.  S.  Blackie 


In  the  Placid  Summer  Midnight 

T  N  the  placid  summer  midnight, 

Under  the  drowsy  sky, 
I  seem  to  hear  in  the  stillness 
The  moths  go  glimmering  by. 

One  by  one  from  the  windows 
The  lights  have  all  been  sped. 

Never  a  blind  looks  conscious — 
The  street  is  asleep  in  bed  ! 

But  I  come  where  a  living  casement 
Laughs  luminous  and  wide  ; 

I  hear  the  song  of  a  piano 
Break  in  a  sparkling  tide  ; 

And  I  feel,  in  the  valse  that  frolics 
And  warbles  swift  and  clear, 

A  sudden  sense  of  shelter 
And  friendliness  and  cheer — 
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A  sense  of  tinkling  glasses, 

Of  love  and  laughter  and  light — 
The  piano  stops,  and  the  window 

Stares  blank  out  into  the  night. 

The  blind  goes  out,  and  I  wander 

To  the  old,  unfriendly  sea, 
The  lonelier  for  the  memory 

That  walks  like  a  ghost  with  me. 

W.  E.  Henley 

The  Starry  Heavens 

A  GAIN  commencing  one  of  those  unusually 
transparent,  full-starr'd,  blue-black  nights,  as 
if  to  show  that  however  lush  and  pompous  the  day 
may  be,  there  is  something  left  in  the  not-day  that 
can  outvie  it.  The  rarest,  finest  sample  of  long 
drawn-out  clear-obscure  from  sundown  to  nine 
o'clock.  Venus  like  blazing  silver  well  up  in  the 
west.  The  large  pale,  thin  crescent  of  the  new 
moon,  half  one  hour  high,  sinking  languidly  under 
a  bar  sinister  of  cloud,  and  there  emerging.  Arc- 
turus  right  overhead.  A  faint  fragrant  sea-odour 
wafted  up  from  the  south.  The  gloaming,  the 
temper'd  coolness,  with  every  feature  of  the  scene, 
indescribably  soothing  and  tonic — one  of  those 
hours  that  give  hints  to  the  soul,  impossible  to  put 
in  a  statement.  (Ah,  where  would  be  any  food  for 
spirituality  without  night  and  the  stars  ?)  The 
blue  of  the  heavens  seem'd  miracle  enough. 
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As  the  night  advanc'd  it  changed  its  spirit  and 
garments  to  an  ampler  stateliness.  I  was  almost 
conscious  of  a  definite  presence,  Nature  silently 
near.  The  great  constellation  of  the  water-serpent 
stretch'd  its  coils  over  more  than  half  the  heavens. 
The  Swan  with  outstretched  wings  was  flying  down 
the  Milky  Way.  The  Northern  Crown,  the  Eagle, 
Lyra,  all  up  there  in  their  places.  From  the  whole 
dome  shot  down  points  of  light,  rapport  with  me 
through  the  clear  blue-black.  All  the  usual  sense 
of  motion,  all  animal  life,  seem'd  discarded,  seem'd 
a  fiction.  A  curious  power,  like  the  placid  rest  of 
Egyptian  gods,  took  possession,  none  the  less 
potent  for  being  impalpable.  Earlier  I  had  seen 
many  bats  balancing  in  the  luminous  twilight, 
darting  their  black  forms  hither  and  yon  over  the 
river ;  but  now  they  altogether  disappear'd.  The 
evening  star  and  the  moon  had  gone.  Alertness 
and  peace  lay  calmly  couching  together  through 
the  fluid  universal  shadows. 

Walt  Whitman 

Cloudland 

"\17"HO  .  .  .  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  pre- 
cipices of  the  chain  of  tall  white  mountains 
that  girded  the  horizon  at  noon  yesterday?    Who 
saw  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  came  out  of  the 
south,  and  smote  upon  their  summits  until  they 
melted  and  mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue 
rain  ?    Who  saw  the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds 
when  the  sunlight  left  them  last  night,  and  the 
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west  wind  blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ? 
All  has  passed,  unregretted  as  unseen  ;  or  if  the 
apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  even  for  an  instant,  it  is 
only  by  what  is  gross,  or  what  is  extraordinary  ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  broad  and  fierce  manifesta- 
tions of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of 
the  hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that  the 
highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are  developed. 
God  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  not  in  the  fire  ;  but 
in  the  still,  small  voice.  They  are  but  the  blunt 
and  low  faculties  of  our  nature,  which  can  only  be 
addressed  through  lampblack  and  lightning.  It  is 
in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  unobtrusive 
majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm,  and  the  perpetual ; 
that  which  must  be  sought  ere  it  is  seen,  and  loved 
ere  it  is  understood  ;  things  which  the  angels 
work  out  for  us  daily,  and  yet  vary  eternally ; 
which  are  never  wanting  and  never  repeated ; 
which  are  to  be  found  always,  yet  each  found  but 
once  ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  lesson  of  devo- 
tion is  chiefly  taught,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty 

&iven-  Ruskin 

Night  Sounds 

"T^OR  the  most  part  there  was  no  recognition  of 
human  life  in  the  night,  no  human  breathing 
was  heard,  only  the  breathing  of  the  wind.     As 
we  sat  up,  kept  awake  by  the  novelty  of  our  situ- 
ation, we  heard  at  intervals  foxes  stepping  about 
over  the  dead  leaves  and  brushing  the  dewy  grass 
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close  to  our  tent.  At  intervals  we  were  serenaded 
by  the  song  of  a  dreaming  sparrow  or  the  throttled 
cry  of  an  owl,  but  after  each  sound  which  near  at 
hand  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  each  crackling 
of  the  twigs,  or  rustling  among  the  leaves,  there 
was  a  sudden  pause,  a  deeper  and  more  conscious 
silence,  as  if  the  intruder  were  aware  that  no  life 
was  rightfully  abroad  at  that  hour.  .  .  .  But  the 
most  constant  and  memorable  sound  of  a  summer's 
night,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  hear  every  night 
afterward,  though  at  no  time  so  incessantly  and 
favourably  as  now,  was  the  barking  of  the  house- 
dogs, from  the  loudest  and  hoarsest  bark  to  the 
faintest  aerial  palpitation  under  the  eaves  of  heaven, 
from  the  patient  but  anxious  mastiff  to  the  timid 
and  wakeful  terrier,  at  first  loud  and  rapid,  then 
faint  and  slow,  to  be  imitated  only  in  a  whisper — 
wow-wow-wow-wow-wo-wo-w-w.  Even  in  the  re- 
tired and  uninhabited  district  like  this  it  was  a 
sufficiency  of  sound  for  the  ear  of  the  night,  and 
more  impressive  than  any  music.  I  have  heard 
the  voice  of  a  hound  just  before  daylight  while  the 
stars  were  shining,  from  over  the  wood  and  the 
river,  far  in  the  horizon,  when  it  sounded  as  sweet 
and  melodious  as  an  instrument.  The  hounding  of 
a  dog  pursuing  a  fox  or  other  animal  in  the  horizon 
may  have  first  suggested  the  notes  of  the  hunting- 
horn  to  alternate  with  and  relieve  the  lungs  of 
the  dog.  This  natural  bugle  long  resounded  in 
the  woods  of  the  ancient  world  before  the  horn 
was  invented.  The  very  dogs  that  sullenly  bay 
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the  moon  from  farm-yards  in  these  nights  excite 
more  heroism  in  our  breasts  than  all  the  civil 
exhortations  or  war  sermons  of  the  age.  '  I  would 
rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon'  than  many 
a  Roman  that  I  know.  The  night  is  equally 
indebted  to  the  clarion  of  the  cock,  with  wakeful 
hope,  from  the  very  setting  of  the  sun,  prema- 
turely ushering  in  the  dawn.  All  these  sounds — 
the  crowing  of  cocks,  the  baying  of  dogs,  and 
the  hum  of  insects  at  noon — are  the  evidence  of 
Nature's  health  or  sound  state.  Such  is  the  never- 
failing  beauty  and  accuracy  of  language,  the 
most  perfect  art  in  the  world — the  chisel  of  a 

thousand  years  retouches  it. 

H.  D.  Thoreau 


Christmas  Eve 

CO  ME  say,  that  ever  'gainst  the  season  comes 

Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Horatio.      So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part 

believe  it. 

But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  up  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

Shakespeare 
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DARKNESS   AND   DAWN 


Thick  is  the  darkness — 

Sunward,  O,  sunward  ! 
Rough  is  the  highway — 

Onward,  still  onward. 

Dawn  harbours  surely 

East  of  the  shadows. 
Facing-  us  somewhere 

Spread  the  green  meadows. 

Upward  and  forward ! 

Time  will  restore  us. 
Light  is  above  us, 

Rest  is  before  us. 

W.  E.  Henley 


The  Winter  Tempest 

C  EE,  Winter  comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year, 

Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train  ; 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms. 

*  *  *  * 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth, 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.  First  joyless  rains  obscure 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul ; 
Dash  on  the  mountains'  brow,  and  shake  the  woods. 
That  grumbling  wave  below.  The  unsightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  deluge. 

*  *  *  * 

Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swell'd, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread, 
At  last  the  roused-up  river  pours  along  : 
Resistless,  roaring,  dreadful,  down  it  comes, 
From  the  rude  mountain,  and  the  mossy  wild, 
Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt,  and  sounding  far; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads, 
Calm,  sluggish,  silent ;  till  again,  constrain'd 
Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bursts  away, 
Where    rocks    and    woods    o'erhang    the    turbid 

stream  ; 

There  gathering  triple  force,  rapid,  and  deep, 
It  boils,  and  wheels,   and  foams,   and   thunders 

through. 
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The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak. 
Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick'd  their  scanty  fare,  a  blackening  train 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight 
And  seek  the  closer  shelter  of  the  grove  ; 
Assiduous,  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song.     The  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep,  and  screams  along  the  land. 
Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  hern ;  and  with  wild  wing 
The  circling  seafowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 
Ocean,  unequal  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  heaves ;  while  from  the  shore, 
Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave, 
And  forest-rustling  mountain,  comes  a  voice, 
That  solemn  sounding  bids  the  world  prepare. 
Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst, 
And  hurls  the  whole  precipitated  air 
Down,  in  a  torrent.     On  the  passive  main 
Descends  the  ethereal  force  ;  and  with  strong  gust 
Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour'd  deep 
Through  the  black  night,  that  sits  immense  around, 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

*  #  *  * 

Nor  less  at  land  the  loosen'd  tempest  reigns. 
The  mountain  thunders  ;  and  its  sturdy  sons 
Stoop  to  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  they  shade. 
Lone  on  the  midnight  steep,  and  all  aghast, 
The  dark  wayfaring  stranger  breathless  toils, 
And,  often  falling,  climbs  against  the  blast. 

Thomson 
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The  Stage-Coachman 

T  T  E  is  always  a  personage  full  of  mighty  care 
and  business,  but  he  is  particularly  so  during 
this  season,  having  so  many  commissions  to  exe- 
cute in  consequence  of  the  great  interchange  of 
presents.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  my  untravelled  readers,  to  have  a 
sketch  that  may  serve  as  a  general  representation 
of  the  very  numerous  and  important  class  of  func- 
tionaries, who  have  a  dress,  a  manner,  and  a 
language,  an  air,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  pre- 
valent throughout  the  fraternity  ;  so  that,  wherever 
an  English  stage-coachman  may  be  seen,  he  can- 
not be  mistaken  for  one  of  any  other  craft  or 
mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously 
mottled  with  red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced 
by  hard  feeding  into  every  vessel  of  the  skin  ;  he 
is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions  by  frequent  pota- 
tions of  malt  liquors,  and  his  bulk  is  still  further 
increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in  which  he  is 
buried  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching  to 
his  heels.  He  wears  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned 
hat ;  a  huge  roll  of  coloured  handkerchief  about 
his  neck,  knowingly  knotted  and  tucked  in  at  the 
bosom  ;  and  has  in  summer-time  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers  in  his  buttonhole  ;  the  present,  most 
probably,  of  some  enamoured  country  lass.  His 
waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some  bright  colour, 
striped ;  and  his  small  clothes  extend  far  below 
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the  knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey  boots  which 
reach  about  half-way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  pre- 
cision. He  has  a  pride  in  having  his  clothes  of 
excellent  materials  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  grossness  of  his  appearance,  there  is 
still  discernible  that  neatness  and  propriety  of  per- 
son which  is  almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman. 
He  enjoys  great  consequence  and  consideration 
along  the  road  ;  has  frequent  conferences  with  the 
village  housewives,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  great  trust  and  dependence ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  a  good  understanding  with  every  bright-eyed 
country  lass.  The  moment  he  arrives  where  the 
horses  are  to  be  changed,  he  throws  down  the 
reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  abandons  the 
cattle  to  the  care  of  the  ostler ;  his  duty  being 
merely  to  drive  from  one  stage  to  the  other. 
When  off  his  box,  his  hands  are  thrust  in  the 
pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  and  he  rolls  about  the 
inn-yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute  lordliness. 
Here  he  is  generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
throng  of  ostlers,  stable-boys,  shoe-blacks,  and 
those  nameless  hangers-on,  that  infest  inns  and 
taverns,  and  run  errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd 
jobs  for  the  privilege  of  battening  on  the  drippings 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  leakage  of  the  tap-room. 
These  all  look  up  to  him  as  an  oracle  ;  treasure  up 
his  cant  phrases  ;  echo  his  opinions  about  horses 
and  other  topics  of  jockey  lore  ;  and,  above  all, 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  air  and  carriage.  Every 
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ragamuffin  that  has  a  coat  to  his  back  thrusts  his 
hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks  slang, 
and  is  an  embryo  Coachey. 

Washington  Irving 


Afternoon  in  February 

HTHE  day  is  ending, 

The  night  is  descending, 
The  marsh  is  frozen, 
The  river  dead. 

Through  clouds  like  ashes 
The  red  sun  flashes 
On  village  windows 
That  glimmer  red. 

The  snow  recommences ; 
The  buried  fences 
Mark  no  longer 
The  road  o'er  the  plain  ; 

While  through  the  meadows, 
Like  fearful  shadows, 
Slowly  passes 
A  funeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing, 
And  every  feeling 
Within  me  responds 
To  the  dismal  knell ; 
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Shadows  are  trailing,     *. 
My  heart  is  bewailing 
And  tolling  within 
Like  a  funeral  bell. 

Longfellow 


Sunshine  in  February 

'"PHERE  is  sunshine  to-day  after  rain  and  every 
lark  is  singing.  Across  the  vale  a  broad 
cloud-shadow  descends  the  hillside,  is  lost  in  the 
hollow,  and  presently,  without  warning,  slips  over 
the  edge,  coming  swiftly  along  the  green  tips. 
The  sunshine  follows — the  warmer  for  its  momen- 
tary absence.  Far,  far  down  in  a  grassy  combe 
stands  a  solitary  cornrick,  casting  a  lonely  shadow 
— marked  because  so  solitary,  and  beyond  it  on 
the  rising  slope  is  a  brown  copse.  The  leafless 
branches  take  a  brown  tint  in  the  sunlight ;  on  the 
summit  above  there  is  furze  ;  then  more  hill  lines 
drawn  against  the  sky.  In  the  tops  of  the  dark 
pines  at  the  corner  of  the  copse,  could  the  glance 
sustain  itself  to  see  them,  there  are  finches  warming 
themselves  in  the  sunbeams.  The  thick  needles 
shelter  them  from  the  current  of  air,  and  the 
sky  is  bluer  above  the  pines.  Their  hearts  are 
full  already  of  the  happy  days  to  come,  when  the 
moss  yonder  by  the  beech,  and  the  lichen  on  the 
fir  trunk,  and  the  loose  fibres  caught  in  the  fork  of 
an  unbending  bough,  shall  furnish  forth  a  sufficient 
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mansion  for  their  young.  Another  broad  cloud- 
shadow,  and  another  warm  embrace  of  sunlight. 
All  the  serried  ranks  of  the  green  corn  bow  at  the 
word  of  command  as  the  wind  rushes  over  them. 

Richard  Jefferies 

Sunset  and  Storm 

*T* O-NIGHT  the  winds  begin  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day  : 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirl'd  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies  ; 

The  forest  crack'd,  the  waters  curl'd 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea  ; 

And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world. 

And  but  for  fancies,  which  aver 

That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 

Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 
I  scarce  could  brook  the  strain  and  stir, 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud  ; 

And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so, 

The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud, 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 

And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast, 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

Tennyson 
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A  Winter  Walk 

"DETTER  !  a  rare,  strong,  healthy,  hearty  walk 
— four  statute  miles  an  hour — preferable  to 
that  rumbling,  tumbling,  jolting,  shaking,  scraping, 
creaking,  villainous  old  gig  ?  Why,  the  two  things 
will  not  admit  of  comparison.  It  is  an  insult  to 
the  walk  to  set  them  side  by  side.  Where  is  an 
instance  of  a  gig  having  ever  circulated  a  man's 
blood,  unless  when,  putting  him  in  danger  of  his 
neck,  it  awakened  in  his  veins  and  in  his  ears,  and 
all  along  his  spine,  a  tingling  heat,  much  more 
peculiar  than  agreeable  ?  When  did  a  gig  ever 
sharpen  anybody's  wits  and  energies,  unless  it  was 
when  the  horse  bolted,  and,  crashing  madly  down  a 
steep  hill  with  a  stone  wall  at  the  bottom,  his 
desperate  circumstance  suggested  to  the  only 
gentleman  left  inside,  some  novel  and  unheard-of 
mode  of  dropping  out  behind?  Better  than  the 

gig! 

The  air  was  cold,  Tom  ;  so  it  was,  there  is  no 
denying  it,  but  would  it  have  been  more  genial 
in  the  gig  ?  The  blacksmith's  fire  burned  very 
bright,  and  leaped  up  high,  as  though  it  wanted 
men  to  warm ;  but  would  it  have  been  less 
tempting,  looked  at  from  the  clammy  cushions 
of  a  gig?  The  wind  blew  keenly,  nipping  the 
features  of  the  hardy  wight  who  fought  his  way 
along ;  blinding  him  with  his  own  hair  if  he  had 
enough  of  it,  and  with  wintry  dust  if  he  hadn't ; 
stopping  his  breath  as  though  he  had  been  soused 
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in  a  cold  bath  ;  tearing  aside  his  wrappings-up, 
and  whistling  in  the  very  marrow  of  his  bones  ; 
but  it  would  have  done  all  this  a  hundred  times 
more  fiercely  to  a  man  in  a  gig,  wouldn't  it  ?  A 
fig  for  gigs  ! 

Better  than  the  gig  !  When  were  travellers  by 
wheels  and  hoofs  seen  with  such  red-hot  cheeks  as 
those  ?  When  were  they  so  good-humouredly  and 
merrily  bloused  ?  When  did  their  laughter  ring 
upon  the  air,  as  they  turned  them  round,  what  time 
the  stronger  gusts  came  sweeping  up  ;  and,  facing 
round  again  as  they  passed  by,  dashed  on  in  such 
a  glow  of  ruddy  health  as  nothing  could  keep  pace 
with,  but  the  high  spirits  it  engendered  ?  Better 
than  the  gig  !  Why,  here  is  a  man  in  a  gig  coming 
the  same  way  now.  Look  at  him  as  he  passes  his 
whip  into  his  left  hand,  chafes  his  numbed  right 
fingers  on  his  granite  leg,  and  beats  those  marble 
toes  of  his  upon  the  footboard.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Who 
would  exchange  this  rapid  hurry  of  the  blood  for 
yonder  stagnant  misery,  though  its  pace  were 
twenty  miles  for  one  ? 

Better  than  the  gig !  No  man  in  a  gig  could 
have  such  interest  in  the  milestones.  No  man  in 
a  gig  could  see,  or  feel,  or  think,  like  merry  users 
of  their  legs.  How,  as  the  wind  sweeps  on,  upon 
these  breezy  downs,  it  tracks  its  flight  in  darkening 
ripples  on  the  grass,  and  smoothest  shadows  on 
the  hills  !  Look  round  and  round  upon  this  bare 
bleak  plain,  and  see  even  here,  upon  a  winter's  day, 
how  beautiful  the  shadows  are  !  Alas  !  it  is  the 
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nature  of  their  kind  to  be  so.  The  loveliest  things 
in  life,  Tom,  are  but  shadows  ;  and  they  come  and 
go,  and  change  and  fade  away,  as  rapidly  as  these ! 
Another  mile,  and  then  begins  a  fall  of  snow, 
making  the  crow,  who  skims  away  so  close  above 
the  ground  to  shirk  the  wind,  a  blot  of  ink  upon 
the  landscape.  But  though  it  drives  and  drifts 
against  them  as  they  walk,  stiffening  on  their  skirts, 
and  freezing  on  the  lashes  of  their  eyes,  they 
wouldn't  have  it  fall  more  sparingly,  no,  not  so 
much  as  by  a  single  flake,  although  they  had  to  go 
a  score  of  miles.  And,  lo !  the  towers  of  the  old 
Cathedral  rise  before  them,  even  now !  and  bye 
and  bye  they  come  into  the  sheltered  streets,  made 
strangely  silent  by  their  white  carpet ;  and  so  to 
the  Inn  for  which  they  are  bound  ;  where  they 
present  such  flushed  and  burning  faces  to  the  cold 
waiter,  and  are  so  brimful  of  vigour,  that  he  feels 
almost  assaulted  by  their  presence ;  and,  having 
nothing  to  oppose  the  attack  (being  fresh,  or 
rather  stale,  from  the  blazing  fire  in  the  coffee- 
room),  is  quite  put  out  of  his  pale  countenance. 

Dickens 

Inner  Fire 

npHERE  is  a  slumbering  subterranean  fire  in 

nature  which  never  goes  out,  and  which  no 

cold  can  chill.     It  finally  melts  the  great  snow, 

and  in  January  or  July  is  only  buried   under  a 

thicker  or  thinner  covering.     In  the  coldest  day 

it  flows  somewhere,  and  the  snow  melts  around 
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every  tree.  This  field  of  winter  rye,  which 
sprouted  late  in  the  fall,  and  now  speedily  dis- 
solves the  snow,  is  where  the  fire  is  very  thinly 
covered.  We  feel  warmed  by  it.  In  the  winter, 
warmth  stands  for  all  virtue,  and  we  resort  in 
thought  to  a  trickling  rill,  with  its  bare  stones 
shining  in  the  sun,  and  to  warm  springs  in  the 
woods,  with  as  much  eagerness  as  rabbits  and 
robins.  The  steam  which  rises  from  our  swamps 
and  pools  is  as  dear  and  domestic  as  that  of  our 
own  kettle.  What  fire  could  ever  equal  the  sunshine 
of  a  winter's  day,  when  the  meadow  mice  come 
out  of  the  wall-sides,  and  the  chicadee  lisps  in 
the  defiles  of  the  wood  ?  The  warmth  comes 
directly  from  the  sun,  and  is  not  radiated  from 
the  earth,  as  in  summer ;  and  when  we  feel  his 
beams  on  our  backs  as  we  are  treading  some 
snowy  dell,  we  are  grateful  as  for  a  special 
kindness,  and  bless  the  sun  which  has  followed 
us  into  that  by-place. 

This  subterranean  fire  has  its  altar  in  each 
man's  breast,  for  in  the  coldest  day,  and  on  the 
bleakest  hill,  the  traveller  cherishes  a  warmer 
fire  within  the  folds  of  his  cloak  than  is  kindled 
on  any  hearth.  A  healthy  man,  indeed,  is  the 
complement  of  the  seasons,  and  in  winter,  summer 
is  in  his  heart.  There  is  the  south.  Thither 
have  all  birds  and  insects  migrated,  and  around 
the  warm  springs  in  his  breast  are  gathered  the 
robin  and  the  lark. 

H.  D.  Thorean 
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The  Frost  Spirit 

T  T  E  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes  ! 

You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields  and 

the  brown  hill's  withered  brow. 
He  has  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  grey  old  trees 

where  their  pleasant  green  came  forth, 
And  the  winds  which  follow   wherever  he  goes, 

have  shaken  them  down  to  earth. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! — 

from  the  frozen  Labrador, — 
From  the  icy  ridge  of  the  Northern  seas,  which 

the  white  bear  wanders  o'er, — 
Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice,  and 

the  luckless  forms  below 
In   the   sunless  cold  of  the  lingering  night  into 

marble  statues  grow. 

He  comes, — he  comes,— the  Frost  Spirit  comes, — 

on  the  rushing  Northern  blast, 
And  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed  as  his 

fearful  breath  went  past. 
With  an  unscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on,  where 

the  fires  of  Hecla  glow 
On  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the  ancient 

ice  below. 

He  comes, — he  comes, — the  Frost  Spirit  comes  ! — 

and  the  quiet  lake  shall  feel 
The  torpid  touch  of  his  glazing  breath,  and  ring 

to  the  skater's  heel ; 
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And  the   streams  which   danced  on  the  broken 
rocks,  or  sang  to  the  leaning  grass, 

Shall  bear   again  to   their   winter   chain,  and  in 
mournful  silence  pass. 

/.  G.  Whittier 

The  Snow-King's  Art 

'"PHE  heavy,  feathery  flakes  have  been  falling 
all  the  night  through,  we  shall  suppose,  and 
when  you  get  up  in  the  morning  the  world  is 
draped  in  white.  What  a  sight  it  is  !  It  is  the 
world  you  knew,  but  yet  a  different  one.  The 
familiar  look  has  gone,  and  another  has  taken  its 
place  ;  and  a  not  unpleasant  puzzlement  rises  in 
your  mind,  born  of  the  patent  and  remembered 
aspect.  It  reminds  you  of  a  friend  who  has  been 
suddenly  placed  in  new  circumstances,  in  whom 
there  is  much  that  you  recognise,  and  much  that  is 
entirely  strange.  How  purely,  divinely  white  when 
the  last  snowflake  has  just  fallen  !  How  exquisite 
and  virginal  the  repose  !  It  touches  you  like  some 
perfection  of  music.  And  Winter  does  not  work 
only  on  a  broad  scale  ;  he  is  careful  in  trifles. 
Pluck  a  single  ivy  leaf  from  the  old  wall,  and  see 
what  a  jeweller  he  is  !  How  he  has  silvered  over 
the  dark-green  reticulations  with  his  frosts  !  The 
faggot  which  the  Tramp  gathers  for  his  fire  is 
thicklier  incrusted  with  gems  than  ever  was  the 
sceptre  of  the  Moguls.  Go  into  the  woods,  and 
behold  on  the  black  boughs  his  glories  of  pearl 
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and  diamond — pendant  splendours  that,  smitten  by 
the  moon-ray,  melt  into  tears  and  fall  but  to 
congeal  into  splendours  again.  Nor  does  he  work 
in  black  and  white  alone.  He  has  on  his  palate 
more  gorgeous  colours  than  those  in  which  swim 
the  summer  setting  suns  ;  and  with  these,  about 
three  o'clock,  he  begins  to  adorn  his  west ;  and  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  when  the  orb  has  fallen,  and 
the  flaming  crimson  has  mellowed  into  liquid 
orange,  you  can  see  the  black  skeletons  of  trees 
scribbled  upon  the  melancholy  glory. 

Alexander  Smith 


The  Highland  Inn 

/"~PHE  age  is  grown  too  vast :  a  monster  plan 
Must  herald  every  sounding  step  it  takes  ; 
No  will  counts  singly,  and  pretentious  man 

Is  nothing'd  by  the  huge  machines  he  makes. 
I  love  small  things — a  little  bird  that  sings, 

A  little  flower  beside  a  wimpling  brook, 
A  little  child  with  light  imaginings, 

A  little  hour  lent  to  a  thoughtful  book. 
But  of  all  little  things  I  chiefly  prize, 

On  a  lone  moor,  a  little  Highland  Inn, 
Where,  amid  misty  Bens  and  scowling  skies, 

And  the  unsleeping  torrent's  sleepy  din, 
A  little  maid  attends  with  ready  smiles 

The  foot-worn  guest,  and  blazing  faggots  piles. 

J.  S.  Blackie 
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The  Cry  of  the  Children 


T^\O  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their 

mothers, — 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows  ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest  ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows  ; 
The    young   flowers    are    blowing    toward    the 

west — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  ! — 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 


Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  the  sorrow, 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so  ? — 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow 

Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago — 
The  old  tree  is  leafless  in  the  forest — 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost — 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest — 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost  : 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers, 
In  our  happy  Fatherland? 
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Ill 
They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 
For  the  man's  grief  abhorrent,  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy — 
'  Your  old  earth,'  they  say,  '  is  very  dreary '  ; 

'  Our  young  feet,'  they  say,  '  are  very  weak  ! 
Few  paces  have  we  taken,  yet  are  weary — 

Our  grave-rest  is  very  far  to  seek. 
Ask  the  old  why  they  weep,  and  not  the  children, 

For  the  outside  earth  is  cold, — 
And  we  young  ones  stand  without,  in  our  bewilder- 
ing, 
And  the  graves  are  for  the  old.' 

IV 

Alas,  alas,  the  children  !  they  are  seeking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  have  ! 
They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from  break- 
ing, 

With  a  cerement  from  the  grave. 
Go  out,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city — 

Sing  out,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes  do — 
Pluck    your    handfuls    of    the    meadow -cowslips 

pretty — 
Laugh    aloud,    to    feel    your    fingers   let   them 

through  ! 
But  they  answer,  'Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  ? 
Leave  us  quiet  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows, 
From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine  ! 
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V 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you  ; 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run  ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun  : 
They  know  the  grief  of  man,  but  not  the  wisdom  ; 
They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  its  calm — 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom, — 

Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the  palm, — 
Are  worn,  as  if  with  age,  yet  unretrievingly 

No  dear  remembrance  keep, — 
Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly  : 

Let  them  weep  !  let  them  weep  ! 

VI 

They  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  their  places, 

With  eyes  meant  for  Deity  ; — 
'  How  long,'  they  say,  'how  long,  O  cruel  nation, 
Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's 

heart, — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  : 
But  the  child's  sob  curseth  in  the  silence  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath  ! ' 

E.  B.  Browning 
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The  Angels'  Song 

f~\  YE,  beneath  life's  crushing  load 
Whose  forms  are  bending  low, 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way 

WTith  painful  steps  and  slow  ; 
Look  now,  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing  ; 

O,  rest  beside  the  weary  road, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing. 

E.  H.  Sears 
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